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PRESENT AND PAST. 


From the forthcoming third and concluding volume of that clever and entertain- 
ing work “The Chameleon,” by Thomas Atkinson, Esq. 


Cold as the dews on Anna's grave, 
The voice of praise falls on my ear ; 

And tones that more than rapture gave, 
Now only summon forth a tear ! 


’Tis buried all !—with her it sleeps— 
The hope—the passion for a name ; 

And naught can rouse the trance it keeps— 
Not eveu the trumpet peal of fame. 


Yet, if my Anna’s spirit still 

Be sooth’d by love’s impassion’d lays— 
Thus will I seek forgotten skill, 

And sing the songs of other days! 





My Love! my Love! the hours I gave 
To thee—thou say’st are all too rare ; 
But, as ’tis only then I live, 
Think not, my girl, I cheat thy share ! 


For all the wretched claims and cares 
Of life, through day I but exist, 
Till Night my spirit to thee bears 
In truth or dreams—and then I’m blest! 


So, value all my hours with thee 

As misers their last hoard: the gem 
May yet by far the richest be 

That’s least in all the diadem! 


The tinsel gold, outspread by skill, 
In glitter over many a toy, 

One drop of ore outvalues still, 
If—as my love—without alloy! 


Then think, like me, the minutes spent 
With thee, contain whole years of bliss ; 
Too brief they are—yet be content, 
Since they hold moments such as this. 





THE VOICE OF THE FLOWERS. 


Blossoms, that lowly bend, 
Shutting their leaves from evening’s chilly dew, 
While your odours heavily ascend, 

The flitting winds to woo ; 


I walk at silent eve, 
When scarce a breath is in the garden bowers, 
And many a vision and wild fancy weave, 
’Midst ye, ye lovely flowers! 


Beneath the cool green boughs, 
And perfumed bells of the fresh blossomed lime, 
That stoop and gently touch my feverish brows, 
Fresh in their prime ; 


Or in the mossy dell, 
Where the pale primrose trembles at a breath, 
Or where the lily, by the silent well, 

Beholds her form beneath ; 


Or where the rich queen-rose 
Sits, throned and blushing, ’midst her leaves and moss ; 
Or where the wind-flower, pale and fragile, blows, 

Or violets banks emboss ; 


Here do I love to be,— 
Mine eye alone, in passionate love, to dwell 
Upon the loveliness and purity 

Of every bud and bell. 


Oh! blessedness, to lie, 
By the clear brook, where the long bennet dips ! 
To press the rosebud, in its purity, 

Unto the burning lips ! 


To lay the weary head 

Upon the bank, with daisies all beset, 

Or, with the bared feet, at early dawn to tread 
O’er mosses cool and wet ! 


And then to sit, at noon, 
When bees are humining low, and birds are still, 
And drowsy is the faint, uncertain tone 

Of the swift woodland rill. 


And dreams can then reveal 
That, worldless though ye be, you have a tone, 
A language, and a power, that I may feel, 
Thrilling my spirit lone. 


Ye speak of Hope and Love, 
Bright as your hues and vague as your perfuine ; 
Of changeful, fragile thoughts, that brightly move 
Men’s hearts amidst their gloom. 


— 
HIGH LIFE IN THE RBAST.---NO. IV. 
: A DAY AT AGRA. 

We have left the jungles. I should have liked a longer sojourn, to have lin- 
gered amongst these wild solitudes, until I had become acquainted with every 
nook and recess, but Sir Cuthbert consoles me with the assurance that I should 
have grown weary of a forest life, and that it is better to have something to re- 
gret. It certainly has been a season of the purest enjoyment ; nothing can be 
more heavenly than the climate during the too brief period of cold weather in 
India. We have not had a single cloud upon the bright cerulean of our sky; 
the sun, gorgeous and brilliant as in the day of his mightiest power, has flung 
down tempered rays through the opening boughs of our woodland shades, and 
with the leafy screen for our canopy, it has been practicable to walk out even at 
noon,—a privilege which I am told cannot be enjoyed in any pa of the year in 
Bengal. The nights were so cold as to render fires actuall ecessary, and I 
‘was most agreeably surprised to find a handsome patent st. e in my drawing- 
room, from which blazing logs emitted their cheerful light. Our other apartments 
were rendered comfortable by wood embers, heaped in arge metal basins placed 
on tripods, which diffused a genial heat throughout t © tents, _ 

Latterly we amused ourselves by renewing our old archery practice with native 
bows and arrows, which are superb; mine was gilded, painted, and varnished, 
with all the vivid colouring, delicacy, and polish of enamel. [ wish I could 
send you my dresses for your next meeting under the old oaks at Ravensdale 


the one I wore in the morning was white China crape, embroidered in foliage; a 
green velvet tunic, with a gold border of Delhi work, and a cap of the same with 
a heron’s feather. In the evening, atthe ¢ableau, for we found dancing tuo fa- 
tiguing after exercise at the target; my maid Marian’s attire was still more mag- 
nificent, the vest being of white gauze, bordered and spangled with beetles’ 
, wings, edged with gold; the tunic of the exquisite brocade, manufactured at Be- 
nares, threads of green silk and gold beautifully intermingled with a deep gold 
| border, covered with clusters of emeralds. and finished with a narrow fringe ; 
our gentlemen were all Robin Hoods or Caspars, and I do not think that the days 
of Francis 1, my beau ideal of picturesque splendour, could have afforded a more 
gallant shew. These are things to dream of now, for the encreasing heat has 
restricted our out of door ainusement to the hour of dawn, and the period after 


of white marble moulded into forms of the purest architectural beauty. I have 
never travelled in Italy, aud therefore I cannot take upon me to decide whether 
M. Simond was right or wrong in his condemnation of marble asa material for 
building in that sunny climate. Ican only say that nothing appears to be so 
beautifully adapted to the oriental style of architecture, and to the gorgeous skies 
of India. Though my imagination had ron wild with visions of the Tuaje Nadal, 
the palace tomb, and the Mootee Masjed, the pearl mosque, it had formed no 
adequate idea of the surpassing beauty of these wonderful creations, and I was 
most agreeably surprised to find myself surrounded by buildings of scarcely infe- 
rior magnificence of which | had never heard. 
As our stay at Agra will te short, and the weather is still very bearable, the 
| hot winds not being expected for another fortnight, Sir Cuthbert, at my anxious 
wish, chose the palace of the Mogul Emperors, inside the fort, for my abode, 
} and | am now actually occupying the apartinents formerly tenanted by Nourma- 
| hal: they are worthy of the Laght of the Harem. 


~ 





being of this precious material, the two latter adorned with rich mosaics in cor- 
nelian, agate, and jasper 
commmodation, are thus beautifully decorated ; the ornaments are large flowers 
coloured from nature. 
properly decorated with cupolas and pinnacles on one side overhang the Jumna, 


year render puxkahs unnecessary. On the other side, my look-out is into small 
marble quadrangles, each furnished with its little garden, laid out in formal 
perlerres, where the oleanders and various other plants, only found in hot-houses 
in Eugland, flourish in all their native luxuriance ; or with a fountain, whose bub- 
bling waters harmonize delightfullywith the cooing of innumerable doves perch- 
ed upon the minaréts, or nestling in the boughs of trees, which afford a grateful 
| relief to the eye, dazzled by the splendour of the surrounding scene. The fort 
itself is one of the most singular ond interesting places, in the British posses- 
sions of InJia; the intreduction of fire-arms bas rendered it useless as a place 





; those alterations which have destroyed so much of the beauty of the citadel at 
|} Allahabad. ‘The walls of Agra are suffered to remain as they wete in the days 
| of catapults and battering rams, of arrows and of cross-bows, and you must 
look into Froissart or Moustrelet for illustrations of its inclined planes, turrets, 
| and barbicans. 
and dome the Mos!em crescent glitters in the sun. 

The intense delight which, in my very juvenile days, I used to take in Eastern 
| lore—the charms which hung around those tales of ‘ Araby the blest,” which I 
read and re-read with untiring pleasure, considerably heightens the gratification 
afforded by my residence in India: the associations of ideas are quite enchant- 
ing, and there is enough of splendour in the realiiies to prevent disappointment in 
visiting scenes which puvets have embellished with the most brilliant creations of 
their fancy. Noone should visit this strangely gorgeous country without a pre- 
vious acquaintance with its fictions, for those who view it under the influence of 
the spells wrought on the mind by legends of gemii and of peris, experience an 
enjoyment unknown to the mere matter-of-fact traveller, who loses all the de- 
light occasioned by some vivid reminiscence of an incident ina fairy tale. When 
we see rows of huge vases standing in sma!! court-yards, the story of the forty 
thieves returns upon the mind with all its original vividness, and I at least can- 
not ascend by a tlight of stairs leading directly from my bed-chamber to the flat 
roof of the palace which | inhabit, without thinking of the wonderful adventures 
of the Prince of Persia and the enchanted horse. Happily for me, my compa- 
nions are equally ready to turn any trifling coincidence to account. ‘ What a 
place for a goule!"’ exclaimed Mr. Montoliea to me as we passed a cemetery, 
whose tall and ghastly monuments were choked up with jungle grass, wild aloes, 
and the prickly pear, while Emily Delville declares that she never encounters 
an Ayah who has been twenty years in Lady Kilconnel’s family, without being 
reminded of the African magician in the disguise of an old woman. ‘The set- 
Uled inhabitants of Agra appear, however, to he much more sober in their ideas, 
and so far from troubling themselves with the wild fancies of writers of romance, 
seem also to forget that such a personage as Nourmahal ever existed, and cer- 
tainly think me a little out of my senses for preferring the palace in the fort 
(which being exceedingiy hot in the hot season, and too much the reverse in cold 
weather, they do not consider tenantable) to a good, comfortable, modern-built 
bungalow. Atthis particular period of the year, when it is too warm for can- 
vass walls, and yet the fierce simoom has not drawn a single breath, nothing can 
be more appropriate than these marble saloons, opening in all directions, and 
kept cool by the breezes from the river. Long before sunrise we are up and on 
horseback, and our usual ride is to the Taaje Mabal. It would be useless for me 
to attempt any detailed description of this place. You must gather it from fairy 
tales, for it does not seem as if it were the work of mortal hands. The approach 
is through sandy ravines, and suddenly, on passing a superb gateway, rising in 
the midst of horror and desoiation, a scene of enchantment bursts upon the eye ; 
at the end of a lone avenue of cypress trees, which are reflected in glassy mir- 
rors fed from marble fountains, appears the splendid tomb raised by the Shah Se- 
han to his beloved wife. So bright and dazzling is this structure, that it appears 
tu be made of moonbeams gathered in a summer night; the mild effulgence of 
the marhle suggests this idea; and though cold-eyed criticism could, perhaps, 
desc ry a fault in the architecture, no person who possesses a soul can pause to 
look for blemishes while the fixed eyes drink in the towers of mother-o'-pearl, 
fur such they seem, and the dome-crowned temple rising trom a terrace of snowy 
brightness. A nearer anproach does not detract from the beauties of this gem 
of the Eastern world ; the silver waves of the Jumna wash its sculptured walls, 
and mingled With its cypresses are roses and flowery trees of a thousand dies, 
growing in rich profusion, in a garden of many acres, adorned with buildings in- 
ferior in beauty only to the Taaje itself. Every thing here is on the grandest 
scale ; long colonnades and lofty halls richly inlaid, the very pavement being 
adorned with splendid carved work: there is a pleasing solemnity about the 
place, unallied to sadness or melancholy, and it is always with reluctance that 
we tear ourselves away. After breakfast we assemble in the great hall of the 
palace, aud beguile the time with reading. ** Lalla Rookh” takes the precedence, 
but is not our only inodern favourite; ‘* The Shere Afkun” or Mr. Planche is 
consulted, with much gratification to ourselves, for early passages in Nourmahal's 
history ; and .we have the autobiography of Schanguire and Dow’s Hindoostan, 
scarcely more suber narratives, for books of reference. After sunset we visit 


the Muotee Masjid, and sit under its pearly pillars until our excited fancies peo- 


ple the broad cloistered quadrangle with bright forms, the chiefs and nobles of 
the mighty Acbar's court ; and on our return home we steal away from the din- 
ner-table, and fly along the gardens, gathering flowers for our chaplets. There 
are many, dear Florence, of English growth, and the Arab maid could not be | 
more forcibly reminded of the tent. the palm-tree, and the camel's bell, than I | 





am of my loved, lamented home, lamented even amid dear friends and brilliant | 


sunset, and I ain lodged ina splendid palace at Agra amidst the utmost profusion | 


The whole of this palace is | 
of white marble, both in its exterior and interior, the floors, walls, and roofs, | 


The suite of apartments destined for my private ac- | 
A series of how windows furnished with balconies and | 


a wide and beautiful river, whose coo! and refreshing breezes at this time of the | 


of defence, and fortunately our position in the country is too secure to require 


‘The gateways of this fort are magnificent, and on every tower | 


scenes, when I pluck the single sprig of mignionette, or the solitary blue-bell 
springing amidst clusters of the sensitive plant and beds of glittering asphodel. 
i 


THE GENTLEMAN USHER. 


It was on the third of February, 1821, that, seduced by the puff of an adver- 
tisement, I set out for —, in order to propose myself as a candidate for the 
place of senior assistant in Mr. B.’s academy. This was no time for pride ; so, 
forgetting the pedigree which has long hung in letters of gold over my uncle’s 
mantle-piece ; and, considering only the plebeian condition of my pocket, I slunk 
secretly into an omnibus; and after many stoppages, and many irruptions of 
wretches cold and wet into the same narrow vehicle with myself, I arrived, at 
the expense of half of my fortune, and all my temper, withina quarter of a 
mile of the place of my destination. Here the omnibus pulled up, and I had to 
cut my way, my liquidum iter, as Virgil has it, ancle deep through the sea of 
mud that lay over an open common in front of Mr. B.’s house. The rain had 
increased during my journey, and as I am not worth a great coat, ] made as 
much haste as circumstances would permit. But, as my friend, the ex-mernber 
for Preston, has acutely observed, ‘* more haste, worse speed 1” and soit proved 
with me. In my hurry, I lost my shoe ; in recovering my shoe I lost my hat, and 
in recovering my hat, I lost my balance. For a while, I stood with one leg in 
the air, waving and quivering like an Irish scarecrow in a high wind, and execut- 
ing the most ludicrous attitudes. ‘This lasted buta moment, for my only remain- 
ing stay slipping from under me, I was lowered with all the deliberation, but 
without the dignity, of a dowager, into the softest cushion in the world. 

A loud laugh from two or three of Mr. B.’s pupils, who were larking, as they 
called it—that is, pelting each other with mud, not many paces from where I was 
sitting, filled up the measure of my chagrin. You will pay dearly for that joke, 
some of you, I muttered to myself, as, having recovered my hat; I slowly rose 
from the ground. Resolved, however, not to betray any symptoms of discomfiture, 
I clapped my hat on my head without looking at it, and whistling a sorry tune to 
shew my nnconcern, marched, with all the magnificence of an usher, straight 
up to Mr. B.’s door. Unsubdued by misfortune, and true to the blood of the 
third Edward which flows in my veins, I gave one of those thundering summon- 
ses which none bot the aristocracy and footmen are privileged to execute—an 
effort of vanity which brought its own punishment ; for the servant of the 
establishment, who was at that time engaged in some sort of dirty work, naturally 
concluding that such an authoritative appeal could come from no other than the 
sixth cousin of Lord B., whose nephew, as I afterwards learned, Mr. B. had the 
honour of educating, I was compelled to wait in the rain, till the said servant, 
washed, cleaned, and arrayed in a yellow livery, thought himself decent enough, 
and sweet enough to admit so distinguished a personage. I shall never forget the 
expression of the fellow’s face when he saw me. Indeed I must have looked not 
unlike Father Thomas in the ‘“‘ Dunciad,” or one of those plaster figures of mud 
which rescued the cenius of our noblest artist from the plough. ‘“ Why you 
have been in the dirt, sure enough, was the pleasant remark of this luminary. 
‘“ Ts your master at home ?” I asked without noticing his observation. ‘ Oh yes, 
he’s at home: he’s always at home, I warrant. But had’nt I better just give you 
a bit of a rab down with a clout, before I show you into the dining-room '—for 
master’s wery pertionlar about his furniture.” 

I submitted to this proposed operation, notwithstanding the fellow hissed and 
whistled during his work as though he were really rubbing down his master’s 
horse. John’s passion for conversation was not yet satisfied. ‘“ You're come I 
suppose to offer for the place of he that died,” he remarked in the most familiar 
tone imaginable ; ‘* but I don’t think you'll do, for master said the next should 
be astrong un.”’ Out of all patience at this, I demanded to be instantly shewn 
| into the dining-room. With a shrug of the shoulders the man complied, 
| saying as he left me, “ You must’nt sit in the great chair, because that’s 

master’s.” 

Whether he had been aiding and abetting John in his dirty work I know not, 
but another quarter of an hour had elapsed, before with face newly washed and 
| Shining shoes, Mr. B. entered the room. For that quarter of an hour, which 
seemed an age, I was left to indulge my own thoughts as it is called ;—and what 
an indulgence ! Remorse for the past, despair of the future, all that I had done, 
and all that I had omitted to do, strack a horror on my spirits which I cannot 
describe, and which none but those who have fooled away their opportunities as 
I have done would be able to understand. I thought of the high promise with 
which I had entered on my university career, of the meagre performance with 
which it closed, of a father’s disappointed hope, of a sister's tears. In short, I 
indulged in reflecting upon all those little disagreeabies which coward consience 
flings in a man’s teeth when friends and fortune have deserted him. ‘Then the 
many small, but no Jess irritating evils of the situation I was seeking, stuck like 
so many burrs upon my fancy; to become at once an underling tyrant, a 
Dionysius the little, an auceps syllabarum—to waste my whole voice, soul, and 
energies, on hopeless stupidity, or malicious inattention—to be eloquent on the 
right position of an accent, indignant at a false quantity, enthusiastic on a par- 
ticle—to such a life was I destined by poverty, at least for the present ; and how 
could be certain that the practice of one short year would not so far pulverize 
| the powers of my mind, so assimilate them to the minutiae of the objects about 
| which they were engaged, that I should never again be capable of any noble or 
| manly exertion? I may become, I thought, a willing, a contented pedagogue 
| for life. A moment more, and I should have been working my way through snow, 

sleet, and slime, back to London, and my unpaid-for garret. My hand was on 
| the lock, when Mr. G. entered ; a rude concussion, and a mutual beg pardon, 
| perfected our introduction. Bowing was impossible—the slightest inclination 
on my side would have brought my head in contact with his nose, and the wall 
| was too near Aim to allow of that back fling of the foot, so necessary to a school- 
master for the completion of the performance. With much movement of legs 
and arms he motioned me toachair. There was a certain baggyness at the 
knees of his breeches, contracted from much sitting, and a whiteness at the el- 
| bows of his coat, that marked the nature of his profession ; but no single ray of 
intellect illuminated the waste of his countenance. Every question, reply, and 
| rejoinder, in the dialogue which ensued, seemed to throw me farther from the 
situation at which I was aiming; and it became evident, before the end of our 
conference, that no one acquirement of which I was possessed, would be requi- 
site in Mr. B.’s intended assistant, and that all which I had not were absolutely 
indispensable. I did not believe without reservation in Dawes’s miscellanea—I 
bad never learnt the Propria gue maribus, nor ever heard of the grammar school 
at Leeds ; and what was worse than all I could not undertake to carve a leg of 
mutton for fifty hungry boys, so as to satisfy all. But I had been educated at 
Cambridge ; no matter, Mr. B. had taken an underline degree at Oxford. I had 
studied Porson, but Porson was of Cambridge; and Herman—‘ Pooh, he wasa 
Dutchman.” 

‘“ Well, then,” I exclaimed, not a little indignant at the contempt manifested 
for my classical knowledge, ‘‘I have read Aristophanes, Eschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristotle, Plato, ra 

‘* No doubt, sir, no doubt,” said he, taking ungenerous advantage of my 
pausing to recover my breath, “‘ I dare say you have read all these authors, and 
a great many more. But excuse me, est modusinrebus. There is a manner of 
doing things ; besides this is not the sort of knowledge which I look for in my 
academy. My system, sir, is an entirely new one, a mode not pursued in any 
school or university but my own. It will be necessary that my semiaur assistant 
should have devoted his time and attention almost exclusively to the forma- 
tion, sir, the derivation, and the radical foundation of nouns, adjectives, =nd 
verbs. 

As this dictum was delivered from the head master of an academy in a high- 
backed elbow chair, well furnished with pads and cushions, to an expectant usher, 
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wet and shivering, on a meagre cane-bottom, I merely ventured to reply, that I 
thought knowledge of that kind, was in some degree inculcated in every school 
in the kingdom. ~ A smile of odious condescension, that seemed to pity the ig- 
norance he was about to cover with confusion, was his only answer ; and rising 
from his chair, like onc who meditates mighty purposes, he rang the bell, and bid 
the servant summons master Williams immediately to his presence. While 
Master Williams was being screamed for through the premises, I thought I might 
turn to subjects of lighter import. I spoke of the theatres and the opera. He 
heard with apparent attention, and I fancied that I had interested him by my re- 
marks, till his reply, alas! shewed too clearly, that his whole mind had been all 
the while occupied in the labour of producing a small pun—* These, sit,” 
said he, “are not the subjects which engage our thoughts here. We know 
of no theatre here, but the theatre of the Greeks—no opera but the Opera 
Virgil.” - 

The laugh which followed this speech, loudly reverberated by the expectant 
usher, occupied the remaining time til! Master Williams burst into the room ; he 
was one of the young gentlemen by the way, who had witnessed my misfortune 
before the door. A painter could have desired no better specimen of a school- 
boy. Long, straight, uncombed hair, a Saturday frill, brown corduroy trowsers, 
worn at the knees with marble-playing, and shrunk more than half way up the 
spindle-shanks, blue worsteds, in folds, and rusty calf-skin shoes, were the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the exterior of Master Williams. Of his mental 
accomplishments I was shortly to judge. ‘* Come here sir,” said the master, in 
a patronizing voice, ‘come here and shew this gentleman, that we do know 
something, even at -——. Just stand upright, look at me, and blow your nose, 
my boy. Now, answer my questions.” Master Williams parroted half a dozen 
stupid answers to as many ridiculous demands upon his memory. ‘ Pray, young 
gentleman,” said I—* That's right ; you may go,” exclaimed Mr, B., drowning 
my voice, and affecting not te perceive my intention of taking up the examina- 
tion myself. ‘The words were no sooner out of his mouth, than the young phe- 
nomenon snatched his hands from his breeches pocket and bolted. 

“And now,” said B., ‘*now that I have practically developed my system, 
will you favour me with a translation or two from some ancient author?” I re- 
plied that I had no objection, and muttered something of testimonials from my 
tutors. ‘Testimonials !” exclaimed he, “yes, sir, no doubt ; we all know what 
Cambridge testimonials are; every applicant has testimonials. I would rather 
take my own opinion than that of all the Cambridge classics together.” Well, 
my trial, as he called it, began; I proceeded, apparently to his satisfaction, until 
in turning an English passage into Latin, I used the expression, studebat eloguen- 
tia. *‘ The accusative, if you please, after studeo,”’ he thundered out, ‘at least 
80 ithas been ever since I have been head master of this academy.” ‘ Never 
before,” I thought, and might have quoted Cicero's authority in my defence, but 
what had an expectant usher to do with Cicero? So I bowed to my superior in 
silence. 

“ Proceed we, now sir,”’ said he, shutting the books, ‘‘to state the duties re- 
quired to be performed by my seniaur assistant. He must be in the school-room 
every morning at six o'clock precisely,”—‘* Winter and summer, sir!’’ ‘ Yes, 








sir; all the year round; I myself take the chairat half-after eight. From nine | 


o'clock ti!l the half hour, during which time the boys hear prayers read by me, 


wash themselves, and take their mourning meal, he will be at liberty—” ‘To | 


take his breakfast, I suppose sir!” ‘Yes, or employ himself in any other way 
he likes. From half-past nine till two, he will be in school again, hearing lessous 
in classics or mathematics, as it may happen. At two, he will dine with the 
boys, and carve for them. He will return to the school at three’’—“ And the 
salary, sir,” I cried, “‘ is’—** At six he will be free, at least—no, not free—he 
will, of course, have to look over the exercises of the day.”-—** And the salary !” 
I repeated in agony.—** Then he will walk on Sundays, twice a day, to church, 
hovering on the flank of the Line, and seeing that the boys keep open order— 
nothing annoys me more than to see them huddled together like so many charity 
children.”—* And the salary, sir!—‘ Then as regards orderon the common, 
especially when it’s dirty as to-day, for instance, —’’ ‘‘ And the salary’’—‘t Why, 
to tell the truth, 1 don’t think you'll suit ; still I’ve no objection to try you ona 
reduced scale.” ‘* What may be your minimum, sir!”’ ‘‘] am not illiberal, sir : 
toaD. D. I believe I have given as much asa hundred a-year. But then he 
was an Oxford man—an Oxford Doctor, sir? To a bachelor, I have gone so 
far as seventy-five: that is, where they have had large families to support in 
comfort and respectability—I think you said you were not married.” 

I was looking for my half-drowned hat, which I had placed beneath one of the 
chairs, determining to be off before he should rouse my indignation, by an insult- 
ing offer of thirty-five or forty pounds a-year, when the door was opened, and in 
swam a fine woman, about forty—fashionably attired—affecting un air pronence, 
but rather gauche, and a /eetle vulgar. 

“| was not aware that you were engaged,” said she, with premeditated confu- 
sion, but evincing no intention to retire. 

‘It’s only an usher—another candidate my dear,’”’ said B. ‘Oh! indeed.” 
She had already scanned me with her eye, and notwithstanding the state of my 
attire, I felt that she was far from being disgusted. I bowed—she curtsied—mo- 
tioned me to the arm-chair from which B. had arisen on her entrance, and was 
about to throw herself on a settee, when a sudden thought seemed to strike her, 
and she hastily approached the pedagogue, exclaiming, ‘Oh! Mr. B., you can 
have no conception of the filthy state of those plebeian little wretches, the grocer’s 
wife’s boys are in; they are actually dabbling in the duck-pond. Sweeping the 
common with my opera-glass, from my boudoir window just now, I luckily de- 
tected them. You know their horrid vulgar mamma is coming this evening. 
You must exert your personal authority, for nut a monitor, not an usher is to be 
seen.” 

B. bolted off, with a celerity equal to that displayed by Master Williams, and 
the lady, with a languishing air, exclaimed, throwing herself into a seat. “ This 
is a shocking life, Sir—but I shuuld not discourage you—especially for one who 
has moved in a different sphere.’-—* Indeed it is, Madam !”’ said I, with an em- 
phasis that made her start with emotion. “I have the honour of addressing Mrs. 
B. perhaps.” —*I am Mrs. B., Sir; but excuse me—I think I have seen you 
somewhere.” —“ Possibly, Madam.”"—** Did you ever pass a season at Bath?” 
—* Several, Madam, I am sorry to say, or I should not be, as I am now, solicit- 
ing the place of—’’—* Pardon me, I have not always been Mrs. B.—Captain Sir 
Peter Gatton was my first husband, and—a—a—” ‘‘ Madam, I meant to have 
proposed myself to Mr. B. under the common name of Smith, but, as a gentle- 
man, I cannot, in honour, do otherwise than comply with the delicate call you 
have made on me for my card; my name, madam, is—” ‘ Hold! Hold! I con- 
jure you. Not for the world would I be guilty of such a thing as destroying a 
gentleman's incognito. When you know me better, Sir, you will find that Hono- 
ria Gatton has the feelings of a lady, although now—Good Heavens!”’ She put 
the corner of her handkerchief to each of her eyes in rapid succession—the action 
was graceful, and her hand, though rather too full, was exquisitely white and 
well-formed—a hand de bonne societé, and I began to grow interested. ‘“ There 
is adim glimmering on the horizon of my memory, Madam,” said I, *‘ that I once 
had the honour of handing you to your carriage at the door of the opera house.” 
—* Possibly, possibly.".—‘* But you were so wrapped up I recollect-—your voice 
was so agitated too—for you had lost your party—the crest on the pannel, how- 
ever, if I do not forget—I had not time to look at the arms—the crest I say was 
—’’—* A demi-bull, rampant, argent, with horns and hoofs of gold, rising out of 
a ducal coronet ?’”’—* Exactly so.—'‘ It must then have been myself or Lady G., 


Sic Peter's elder brother’s wife, daughter to Lord Henry F. Ah! that was the | 


golden age of my life ; but Sir Peter squandered away every thing—he loved me 
so: not but what B. does al! in his power. You must know that B. was his 
lordship’s chaplain, and my noble brother-in-law advanced him two thousand 
pounds to purchase this affair on the morning of our marriage. It’s not a bad 
thing. I retain my box, and B. keeps me a cab comme il faut, but he can’t drive, 
and it’s dreadful to be seen with one's rhinoceros by one’s side instead of on the 
foot-board. Besides if B. could drive, how could I introduce him *’—* His style,” 
I observed, ‘is not exactly—” “Far from it, and as I said before, when you 
know me better—” ‘‘ Of that pleasure, at least under present circumstances, | 
can have no hopes.”’ 

I then gave a rapid sketch of my interview with the pedagogue who, at the 
very instant I came to a conclusion, made his appearance—begrimmed, sudorific, 
and the very reverse of dignified. ‘* My dear,” said Mrs. B., the moment he en- 
tered, ‘‘ 1 am sorry to find that you and this gentleman are in danger of differing 
on the very trifling subject of terms; but J trust he will reconsider the matter. 
Dr. Peters, though a man of high reputation, was not dissatisfied with two hun- 
dred a year.” —* Two hundred,” interrupted Mr. B., ‘‘surely—but my memo- 
ty—’’—*‘ True my dear; then the gentleman should be told, by way of induce- 
ment, that there is no drudgery.’-—*‘ Not in the least.”—** No getting up at six 
in the morning winter and summer.”—“ Oh dear no! that is, if—’’—‘ No 
carving for, and dining with the boys.”—* Certainly not, provided—” ‘* You 
can do all that, you know, my dear, and who so capable 'gNo walking to church 
with the .unruly urchins—no watching in the playground.”’—“ Decidedly not : 
what are the junior ushers for! that is, incase—’—* Yes, in case, as you say, 
the gentleman is not @ mere pedant, but combines abstract learning with a prac- 
tical knowledge of the world—one who, by his talents and manners, can increase 
the number as well as the rank of your pupils—one who can fairly represent you 
among distinguished parents and guardians in town, while you are doing the quiet, 
unobtrusive drudgery at home—a man of family—" ‘‘ You did not tell me you 
were a man of family, Sir,” said the meek B., “this is a desideratum. At pre- 
sent, I really cannot well afford more than—’ ‘ Two hundred a year,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. B., “but with an increase of pupils—” “Aye, my dear, with an 
increase of pupils—”’ ‘ You might, perhaps, double it.” ‘Oh! very true, my 
love, but— 

The subject had reached its climax, and I relented. Years have now 
rolled over my head, and I am at the head of the establishment. B. is dead— 
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his widow ran away with a lubberly young lord, aged eighteen, who was just on 
the brink of being qualified for college, and I have been three years married to 
her beautiful and accomphished niece, whom she generously educated and 
brought up ; but with such secrecy, not wishing to have any cause of disagree- 
ment with Sir Peter or M. B., that neither of them were ever aware of her 
' existence, although she watched over her with truly paternal solicitude. 
—>_>—_ 
EDMUND BURKE. 
[Continued from our last.} 

The style which conquers universal praise, may well be considered to have 
; achieved its purpose. Yet even the powerful knowledge and rich imagination 
of Burke, in some degree embarrassed his effect in Parliament. He could not 
prevail on himself to discover the injury which is done toa cause by giving his 
hearers credit for too much taste, feeling? or knowledge. He overwhelmed dull 
men with imagery which would have ‘lapped’ a poet in Elysium; he flashed 
wit upon purblind eyes; he drew up the treasure of philosophy from their deep- 
est depths, and poured them out before men of the counting-house. He called 
“spirits from the vasty deep,” and displayed all the creations and lustres of a 
mind master of all the magic of eloquence, before a crowd of people who thought 
only of their suppers and the division. 

Yet in thus speaking of Burke, we would not be understood to depreciate in 
the slightest degree one of the most extraordinary leaders of the British mind. 
He wanted nothing for perfection as an orator, but the habit of public business. 
No man could devote himself to labour with a more gigantic perseverance, no man 
| could study the details, or master the substance of public affairs with a more 
nervous and comprehensive sagacity, but it was the sagacity of the closet. He 
there prepared his armour calmly, sedulously, magnificently. He came into the 
field conspicuous at once to all eyes, but his lavish grandeur encumbered him in 
the various and desultory encounters through which final victory is to be alone 
purchased in the British House of Parliament. But those were the faults of his 
position. As an assailant he was always allowed to choose‘his ground. If 
Burke had been a Minister, he would have been forced into discipline,—he must 
have rapidly learned to throw aside the gold-stadded and massive weapons which 
embarrassed the facility of his movements,—he must have been wrought into 
the ready vigour, the perfect activity, and the pungent force which owes nothing 
to its weight, and all things to its point and penetration. ‘The great failure of 
inodern public speaking is this want of pungency. The singular expansion of 
Pitt’s style often wearied his hearers; the measureless confusion of Fox's pre- 
ambles as often tried the understanding till it shrunk from the task. Canning’s 
clearness, lightness, and elegance, at all times delighted the House, but he pur- 
chased those fine qualities in debate by a total want of passion, a superficiality 
which was obvious through all his efforts to appear profound, and a perpetual 
study of pleasantry, which, often successful as it was, and admirable as it is, in 
due subserviency to higher qualities, is, of all the attributes of the orator, the 
most delicate to manage, and the most difficult to reconcile with depth, dignity, 
or impression. Of all the eminent speakers of the last hundred years, but two 
possessed pungency, in the effective sense of the word—Chatham in England, 
| and Grattan in Jreland. It placed them both at the head of public eloquence in 
their countries, and placed them at such a height of superiority, that no man 
thought of rivalling, or scarcely of imitating either. ‘Their faults were palpa- 
ble, but their excellences placed a measureless distance between them and all 
who have followed them. Of Chatham few relics have been left; his monu- 
ment is in the imperfect descriptions, but boundless admiration, of his time. 
Yet the Torso of his eloquence still shews the noble proportions of the original! 
Grattan has left abundant memorials of himself; and mingled as they are with 
the unhappy politics which turn the blood of Ireland to fever in every age, and 
perverted by the vexed spirit of disappointed partisanship, they embody some of 
the most powerful conceptions in the most vivid language ever forged in the fiery 
mind of impassioned oratory. . 

The loss of the Bill had been foreseen; the party were satisfied with its popu- 








imminent danger of the country. They actually triumphed in this rabble atrocity, 
as offering a hope ofturning out Administration. Such was the patriotism of the 
great stronghold of patriotic professions. Burke, disdaining this criminal sel fish- 
ness, and seeing nothing in the riots but the strong probability of their laying 
London in ashes, advised his friends to juin with the Government in a manly and 
generous effort to put down the evil. But this was only an additional evidence 
| to the declamatory race round him, how little he was fit for the statesmanship of 
their school. On this occasion he displayed alike his personal fearlessness and 
humanity; the former, vy venturing into the streets among the rioters while they 





were in the act of surrounding the House of Commons ; the latter, by writing a | 


number of letters to the Chancellor and other leading persons, imploring that 
mercy might be shewn to the utmost practical extent. The recommendations 
were probably effective, for the punishments were few, and those, almost solely 
of the leading rioters. 

The Slave-trade, which has brought into existence so persevering a party in 
the Legislature, and endowed Mr. Wilberforce with all his fame, became an early 
object of Burke’s humanity. Six years before Mr. Wilberforce brought forward 
his first motion, Burke had formed a plan for the great alleviation, or abolition of 
the trade; and drawn up a negro code, and formed regulations for the milder 
government of the slaves in the Islands. 

He now began to feel the nature of popularity. His constituents at Bristol 


determination to get rid of him, and it was put in force withoutceremony. One 


mons, was, ‘‘that he had not visited Bristol frequently.” Burke was indignant 
at this fickleness, but he disdained to express his feelings by more than grave re- 
monstrance. ‘*Gentlemen,” said he, ‘Ido not stand before you, accused of 
venality, or of neglect of duty. It is not said, that in the long period of my ser- 
vice, I have ina single instance sacrificed the slightest of your interests to my 
ambition or my fertune. It is not alleged, that to gratify any anger or revenge 
of my own, or my party, I have had a share in wronging or oppressing any de- 
scription of men, or any man in any description. No; the charges against me 
are all of one kind, that I have pushed the principles of general justice and be- 
nevolence too far, farther than a cautious policy would warrant, and farther than 
the opinions of many men would go with me. In every accident that may happen 
through life, in pain, in sorrow, in depression, in distress, I will call to mind this 
accusation and be comforted.” 

It was in his address to his constituents, who were to be his constituents no 
more, that, in alluding to some effurts of his own for the relief of small debtors, 
he drew the famous sketch of Howard. ‘I cannot name this gentleman, with- 





and hearts of mankind. He has visited all Europe; not to survey the sump- 
tuousness of palaces, nor the stateliness of temples; not to make accurate mea- 
surements of the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity 
of modern arts ; not to collect or collate manuscripts ; but to dive into the depth 
of dungeons, to plunge into the infection of hospitals, to survey the mansions of 
sorrow and pain, to take the gauge and dimension of misery, depression, and con- 
| tempt; to remember the forgotton, to attend to the neglected, to visit the for- 
saken, and to compare and collate the distresses of all men in all countries. His 
plan is original, and it is as full of genius, as it is of humanity. It is a voyage 
| of discovery, a circumnavigation of charity. Already the benefit of his labours is 
| more or less felt in every country. I hope he will anticipate its final reward by 

seeing all its effects fully realized in his own.”’ 

A new period now commenced in the life of Burke ; Lord North, broken down 
| by the attacks of Opposition, resigned, (March 19, 1782.) Fox became virtual 








| Premier, the Marquess of Rockingham nominal Premier, and in the general dis- | 


| tribution of office, Burke was appointed Paymaster-General of the forces, and 
made a Privy-Counsellor, but without a seat in the Cabinet. 
| Burke's loss of the representation of Bristol affords a practical lesson of the 
| utter unfitness of the multitude to decide on the merits of public men, and not 
| less of the practical good which may be included inanominal evil. If it had de- 
pended on the principle of that multitudinous voting, which is the fashion of our 
| day, Burke would probably never have found his way into Parliament again, and 
England would have lost the services of one of the most illustrious men that ever 
| adorned her Senate. His narrow fortune would have been inadequate to the ex- 
| penses of a contested election ; his directness of opinion must have rendered him 
obnoxious to the capricious taste of the populace ; and his sensibility of spirit 
would have disdained to stoop tu the compliances which form the substance of 
| popularity. We find that he never again attempted a popularelection. The Bo- 
rough of Malton sent him to Parliament for the remainder of his life; and, much 
| More receiving than giving honour by the choice, put to shame the mob-ridden 
city which had so rashly rejected him. 
| The Borough System is now no more, and in future no man whose humility 





| of fortune, or whose integrity of heart, shrinks from the expense and the degrada- | 


| tion of popular canvass, can hope for a seat in Parliament. Whether corruption 
| has been extinguished, or has only changed hands—whether the purchase of a 
| borough, or the purchase of a mob be the purer transaction, are topics which may 

safely be left to common judgment, and to the Bribery Committees which are 
now sitting in such abundance. But while it is obvious that the Borough Sys- 
tem, even supposing it to imply the monstrous supposition of purchase in every 


ral influence in the Legislature ; or even supposing it to have implied the equally 
monstrous supposition of dependence on the opinions of the patron in every in- 
stance, had little other effect than that of protecting the settled order of things, 
by binding a certain number of votes to the service of that aristocracy, whose 





larity, and its author was consoled by its praise. It passed away to the usual, | 
oblivion of popular projects found to be impracticable. The riots of 1780 called | 
forth Burke again. The bitterness of Opposition was not to be reconciled by the | 


were tired of being represented by the ablest man in Europe. ‘They made their | 


of the charges against a senator, who spent every hour in the House of Com- | 


out remarking, that his |jabours and writings have done much to open the eyes | 


existence is bound up with the preservation of that settled order, it is equally ob- 
vious that by dissolving the system, we have incurred new difficulties of which 
no man can see the cure. By the new system the struggle is not between the 
People and the Peerage, for what struggle can subsist between an aristocracy 
stripped of every vote in the Commons, and the popular masters of the Commons ? 
The true contest is between the populace and the elected; amd the only question 
is, whether they shall be the representatives of the nation, or the delegates of the 
mob. Thecourse of such a contest is easily foreseen. The mob, at this ous 
deny to their representatives any other character than that of delegates. 
Pledge or not pledge, they look upon them as equally bound. They demand on 
account of every vote, summon them to give an account of themselves on every 
trivial oceasion; as unhesitatingly denounce them as unprofitable servants 
cashier them without ceremony when the member puts himself into their bands, 
and threaten severe vengeance at the first opportunity; a vengeance which they 
inevitably execute : and what is the result! ‘That in future every member of the 
House can have but one point of view—the verdict of the populace. ‘The ques- 
tion that faces them at all points of the political horizon must be—What will the 
rabble think of this ; how shall I excuse myself to my masters in the streets ; how 
shall I secure my next election in the mouths of the multitude, vulgar, vicious 
and ignorant, as they may be! ‘Thus the pyramid is completely inverted, The 
course of national council must begin henceforth with the streets, and eud with 
| the legislation. ‘The habit of submitting to the popular outery must grow with 

the growth of the system, until democracy is the established principle of legisla- 
tion; and to affect to deliberate upon a proposition of the mob, is felt to be /ése- 
majesté to the regenerated constitution. While the Peerage Members of the 
Commons subsisted, they partook in some degree of the stability which makes 
the chief value of the Peerage ; nearly independent of popular influence, they 
were not constrained to veer about with every breath of popular caprice; con- 
nected with the property of the land, they naturally resisted the violences with 
which the democratic feeling in all legislatures threatens property ; naturally con- 
versant with the opinions uf the higher orders, they brought to the debate a con- 
sideration for authority, a soberness of view, an educated and established dislike 
of useless innovation, and a respect for those institutions and principles by which 
the fabric of British greatness had been erected, a!l of the highest value for the 
purposes of sound legislation. But this class has been totally extinguished, and 
the vessel of the state has been deprived, of one of the securest of her anchors 

But what is the actual working of the new system even in its first session ? It 
has paralyzed the Ministry, it has made the acceptance of office a terror, it has 
| shaken every itstitution of the country, it has raised radicalism to the rank of 

being the Ereat principle of representation ; and after having given to the British 
nation sucha I arliament as it ney er saw before, sits in judgment even upon that 
Parliament of its own favouritism, and in the plainest terms threatens it with 
decimation. 

In the first place, to what condition has it reduced the Ministry? We have 
seen within the month the most important oftice of the State, for such we pro- 
nounce the Secretaryship for Ireland to have become, actually going on a mendi- 
cant excursion :—Among the Ministers!’ No. Among the minor officials? 
No; but among the most obscure members of the House. A place of £5000 
a-year, with vast patronage, with the whole virtual government of Ireland in its 
hand, actually offered to any body who would take it, and refused on the single 
and unanswerable ground, that the immediate result would be the displeasure of 
the mob of some obscure town, who wuuld inevitably throw out the acceptor on 
his coming to the hustings again. The place has at length been accepted by an 
individual who is probably as fit for it or any thing else, as the Hussar at the he ad 
| af the Government is to be at the head of that Government or of any thing else 

His qualification, however, is of a different kind from the usual requisite S$: itis 
simply, that from his voters being chiefly farmers, and not the accomplished ten- 
pound sages who now regulate the fates of the nation, he has some hope of being 
| returned. But what would be the condition of even the most influential persons 
of the State, if a dissolution of Parliament were to take place to-morrow! Not 
aman among them would be returned for any town, city, Or open borough in 
England. Not that their ability may be impeached, for of this the populace can 
| never be judges ; not that their general principles may be charged with impulicy, 
for of this the populace must always be totally inadequate to form an opinion 
| but that they have displeased them by refusing to take off a tax, of whose good 
|; or evil value to the general purposes of the State, or injury to the public 
prosperity, the multitude know nothing, care nothing, and feel nothing, beyoud 
the immediate inconvenience to themselves. The tax may be a foolish tax, and 
Ministers may have been pledged or not to its withdrawal ; but the point in ques- 
| tion is, what has raised this sudden storm of popular wrath against a Ministry, 
which, but a few months before, was proclaimed the last hope of their country ? 
Not a charge upon any one of those great features of Government, which make 
an administration culpable before the country and Europe. Guilty or not guilty, 
the verdict is not given upon these counts. The single charge is, that they have 
displeased the populace by a single act, which may be either steadiness or 
stubbornness, sagacity or chicanery, bnt whose crime is that it has incurred the 
wrath of the congregated cobblers of Westminster, and the tinkers in council 

assembled at Coldbath Fields. 

And the evil does not stop here. By giving the populace the habit of this ex- 
travagant and ridiculous power, the principles of idleness and insubordination 
must be thicker sown every hour; the cobbler who patches Administrations, and 
the tinker who hammers Constitutions into shape, are spoiled for life in their old 
vocation : the patriot has become a public man at once ; he deliberates and acts, 
and does both with the rashness of utter ignorance, and the fury of unbridled 
vanity, passion, and revenge. When Danton, the most wholesale of murderers, 
was asked for an argument on some horrid proposal of massacre, ‘* My answer,” 
said he, “ is in the streets.” He ran to the alarm-bell, rang it, and was answer- 
ed by the assemblage of his mob, which soon put his principles into the true Re- 
publican form. The next result of thus giving power to the mob is, that 
every man must pander to their tastes, and theirs alone ; and those tastes will re- 
quire stronger stimulants hour by hour, until nothing but the vitriol and cayenne 
of thorough Republicanism will go down, and the man of the people will be 4 
candidate at once for Newgate and the Legislature. 

Another of the calamitous results has already come upon the country, in the 
almost total extinction of those parliamentary interests which attended to the 
business of the great departments of the national power. The West Indies are 
| now almost totally deprived of that regular and established advocacy, which, by 
perfect acquaintance with the matter in question, by the habits of intercourse 

and confidence with the Colonies, and by the vigilance annexed to a sense of pe- 
| culiar duty, might be considered nearly equivalent to a direct representation of 
| the colonial property. This is gone. The colonists fee] the consequence, at 
| the instant, in measures which fill every rational mind with terror, but which 
| please the populace, which knows as much of the true merits of the question, @s 
| of the mountains of the moon. The Bank Charter is equally stripped of its 
qualified defenders, and runs the most measureless hazard of being turned into 
waste paper, at the will of the financiers of Tothill Fields and Bethnal Green 
The East India Charter stands in the same peril, for the same reason; and If !t 
should escape for a few years longer, it will inevitably yet be torn to fragments 
on the first demand of the multitude at the first election. In all this, we are not 
| railing at the individuals who may be in possession of power now, or at any time 
|tocome. We protest only against the system which enslaves all. Ministries, 
| which makes the pleasure of the populace a question of still higher import than 
| the policy of the State, which makes the candidate for the Legislature neces- 
| sarily a bondsman to the crowd, and leaves the man of office no alternative be- 
| tween shrinking from the service of his country, and being exiled from the House 
| of Commons by the voice of insolence, ignorance, and venality 

To this portion of the evil, however, some remedial measure must be applied 
without delay ; unless we are to see all the leading offices of the State, whic! 
devolve on Members of the House of Commons, either totally unfilled, or filled 
by incapacity. ‘Those offices essentially require the presence of their holder in 
the House ; but his acceptance of the office has now become the signal of his 
exile. ‘Thus, no man who is fitted for public employment can retain his seat 1” 
| conjunction with that employment. The only remedy is, to abolish that law by 
| which the acceptance of office vacates the seat. But how will this be relish d 
by the mob? Will any man who votes for it ever be returned by the mob again 
These are now the grand questions, and to this simple element of rabble approval 
is reduced the whole being of the boasted Constitution of England. 

Burke ventured no more on appeals to city elections ; but this reserve arosé 
more from his reluctance to the turmoil and corruption of the contest, than from 
any wavering of mind. He had accustomed himself to look upon mankind witl 
the eye of a philosopher, until the events of general life seemed incapable of dis: 
turbing his equanimity. His birth and Irish connexions had brought on him the 
charge of being a concealed Roman Catholic; some added that he had beer 
actually educated as a Jesuit at St. Omers ; and those charges might have prove 
seriously hazardous to him in the furious follies of 1780. Some of his friends 
in alarm for his personal safety, requested perinission to contradict them by some 
thing in the shape of a formal answer. But on this he put his negative at oncé 
‘To people who can believe such stories,”’ said he, “ it is idle to offer explana 
| tions. If I cannot live down those contemptible calumnies, I shall never des’ 

to contradict them in any other manner.” He always exhibited a remarkal’ 
| degree of political courage under all the clamours which assail a public man ve 
decided opinions. On the trial of Hastings, when these clamours were mo" 
| violent, he declared, ‘‘ That it would be a feeble sensibility on his part, wh ct 
| at that time of day, could make him impatient of those Jibels, by despising w!!*® 








instance, had little other effect than that of giving property and rank their natu- | through so many years he had obtained the honour of being joined with the Con! 


mittee, and becoming an instrument of public justice.” And this determinat\" 
which ought to be a principle with every public man who desires to live “7 
from perpetual altercation with petty adversaries, he adopted as his hal — 
maxim, and expressed on the gravest occasions. Inhis Letter toa Noble Lom» 
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in which he makes a formal avowal of his political tenets, he says; “ Loose 
libels ought to be passed by in silence. By me they have been so always. I 
knew, that as long as I remained in public, I should live down the calumnies of 
malice and the judgments of ignorance. If I happened to be now and then in 
the wrong—as who is not '—like other men, I must bear the consequence of my 
faults and my mistakes.” 

It is among the remarkable circumstances of this great man’s career, that 
though the acknowledged leader of his party, indispensable to their public 
existence, and apparently in the very fluod of fortune, no public personage ever 
gained less for himself. From the beginning to the close of his career, he was 
poor, and though inheriting nearly £20,000, was so much assailed by the dis- 
tresses of others, and so much pressed by the necessary expenses of that style 
of living, which, by his political rank, he was compelled to adopt, but which he, 
adopted on the most reserved scale, his life seems to have been one the very 
reverse of affluence. Yet reluctant as he was to apply for himself, he could be 
an active suitor for others, to whom he was attached merely by a sense of their 
merits. During his stay at a friend's bouse, he had been struck with the intelli- 
gence and manners of a neighbouring curate, and expressed a wish that it might, 
at some future time, be in his power to serve a man of his ability. A few years 
after, the rector died, and the curate applied to Burke for his interest with the 
Prince of Wales, who was the patron of the living. Burke immediately replied, 
that from his slight personal intercourse with the Prince, he could have but little 
certainty in any application; but that if the clergyman would write a letter, he 
would present it himself to his Royal Highness. The letter was written, was 
presented, and the request was instantly granted. Burke, good-naturedly pleased 
with the success of his mission, expressed himself in his usual richness of con- 
ception, on the good which thus lay in the hands of persons of his station, on 
the means of royal popularity, and the extensive happiness that must result from 

| 
| 





royal virtues. At last perceiving that he was flowing into dissertation, he check- 
ed himself, and begged pardon for this intrusion on his leisure. No apologies, | 
my dear sir,” said the Prince, familiarly laying his hand upon his shoulder ; 
“ from your lessons we must all learn wisdom ; it is only to be regretted that so 
few imitate your candour.” 

Another anecdote of his good-natured interference is to!d, which we believe 
alludes to Crabbe, the late powerful, though harsh describer of common and | 
country life. The poet, who had early felt in himself the materials of fame, | 
travelled to London from his curacy with a volume of verse, to publish and make | 
his fortune at once. But he had unluckily brought with him but three pounds. 
In default of a publisher, he now ventured to print the volume at his own ex- 
pense, and it may be presumed that the bard’s three pounds did not go far. The 
press would move no more. ‘The next expedient was, to dedicate the poems to 
a noble Lord, from whose gratitude for this signal favour of Parnassus some re- 
turn in the more vulgar material of patronage might be expected. But the 
noble Lord, who probably had offers of similar distinction on his table every day, 
omitted all notice of the dedication; and here the poet's hopes sank again. It 
is painful to believe that distress more real than the loss of fame, now began to 
involve a man of true talent. He was driven to extremity, and at last unable to 
extricate himself by his own means, the thought occurred of applying to Burke. 
He had no personal knowledge of him, no introduction, no intermediate friend 
But he wrote a detail of his circumstances, which, coming from the graphic pen 
of so admirable a describer of the suffering of others, may be presumed to have 
been forcible in the description of his own; and saying, that he was prompted to 
this step in the instance of so eminent a person, by ‘knowing that he was a 
great man, and believing that he was a good one,” he waited the result, we may | 
conceive with what anxiety. Burke, both a great and a good, man did not fail the 
poet ; he answered his application immediately, assisted him in all possible ways, 
proinoted a subscription for his work, and introduced him toa circle of friends, 
who became the origin of his fortune ; his fame was the work of his own 
hands. 


—>—- 
MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES OF THE LATE GEN. 
SIR ROBERT BROWNRIGG, BART., G.C.B. 

The military career of this veteran commenced in the 14th foot, a detachment | 
of which he joined, as Ensign, at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in the year 1776, and 
from thence proceeded to join the body of the regiment at New York, which | 
being drafted, he returned to England. In 1778, he became Lieutenant and | 
Adjutant in that regiment; and, in 1780, embarked with it on board the Chan- 
nel fleet, where it was appointed to serve as marines. In 1781 the regiment 
disembarked, and Lieutenant Brownrigg proceeded with it, in 1782, to Jamaica, 
where he remained till the beginning of 1784, when he was appointed to a com- 
pany in the 100th foot, from which he exchanged to the 35th in October of that 
year, and in June 1786, into the 52d. 

In 1790 he received the brevet step of Major, and was appointed Deputy 
Adjutant-General to an expedition then fitting out to act against the Spaniards | 
in South America, but which never proceeded to its destination. He exchanged 
into the 49th, and in the latter end of this year he was appointed Commandant ° 
and Paymaster to the detachments of regiments on foreign service assembled at | 
Chatham barracks, in which situation he continued till December 1793, when he 
was appointed Deputy Quarter-Master-General to the Army serving in F landers. 
The 25th September, the same year, he had been appointed Lieut.-Colonel of the 
88th foot. 

He was present in all the actions in which the British forces took part during | 
the campaign of 1794, and on the retreat of the army through Holland and 
Westphalia in the winter of that year. 

Lieut.-Colonel Brownrigg was nominated Military Secretary to the Duke of | 
York on his Royal Highness being appointed Commander-in-Chief of the army 
when he returned to England ; and in June, 1795, he exchanged to a compa- 
ny in the Coldstream Guards. The 3d May, 1796, he received the rank of | 
Colonel. In 1799, he accompanied the Duke of York in the expedition to 
Holland. He continued as Secretary to his Royal Highness until March, 1893, | 
when he was appointed Quarter-Master-General of the Forces. 

In June, 1799, he became Colonel-Commandant of the 6th battalion of 
the 60th regiment ; was promoted to the rank of Major-General in 1802 ; Lieut. 
General in 1808 ; and, in 1819, to that of General. He obtained the Colonelcy 
of the 9th foot in 1805, which appointment he held till his decease. 

In July, 1809, General Brownrigg, as Quarter-Master-General of the forces, 
accompanied the expedition to the Scheldt, and was present at the siege of 
Flushing, and the subsequent operations in South Beveland. In the subsequent | 
inquiry that took place before the House of Commons, General Brownrigg gave 
it as his opinion that the failure of the ulterior objects of the expedition, the 
destruction of the arsenal at Antwerp, was the result of the unfortunate necessity 
which obliged the whole armament to have been assembled in the Roompot, and 
which it would not have had recourse to had the intricacies of the Slough pas- 
sage been known before the expedition left England, for, from the prevalence of the 
suuth-west winds after the British shipping arrived off the coast of Zealand, it 
became impossible to move the transports round the north-west side of Walcheren, 
by which the original intention to carry the force destined to operate against 
Antwerp up the West Scheldt was defeated ; so that an operation which might 
have been performed in four or five days from the Downs was lengthened to 
three weeks, that time having been occupied in passing all the transports through 
the Slough, a distance of only fifteen miles. 

In 1813, General Brownrigg was appointed Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of the forces in the island of Ceylon. 

On the transfer of Ceylon from Holland to Great Britain, the latter succeeded 
to a singularly circumstanced possession, the ring of sea-coast being under 
European occupation or anthority, whilst the central parts were held by the 
native sovereign of Candy. Such a divided dominion could not fail of being the 
cause of frequent differences ; and so far back as 1803, an expedition had been 
undertaken by the British Government against the Candian king, which, after 
the temporary conquest of the capital, fatally terminated in the massacre or 
imprisonment of the whole British detachment. ‘The Candian troops afterwards 
advanced to the British frontier, and hostilities were for some time carried on ; 
till, at length, a suspension of warfare rather than renewal of amicable inter- 

course succeeded, the king still refusing to release the captured British officers. 

In 1814, the seizing and barbarously mutilating ten natives of the British 
province of Columbo, who were pursuing their traffic in the Candian territory, 
joined with a revolt of the people on the frontier provinces, finally determined 
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been so complete and immediate, that you must have yourself anticipated the 
lively satisfaction with which his Royal Highness the Prince Regent received 
the intelligence. Had it been confined to the mere liberation of a people from a | 
foreign despotism, (as sanguinary and cruel as that under which the inhabitants 

of Candy so long groaned,) it could not but have been grateful tothe feelings of 

his Royal Highness ; but as the overthrow of that tyranny has given increased 

security to his Majesty’s possessions, and has been followed by an annexation 

of territory, voluntarily and unanimously made by its inhabitants, the satisfaction 

which his Royal Highness would in any case have felt, derives considerable 

accession from these circumstances, and from the proofs which they afford, on 

the part of a whole people, of confidence in the British name and character. 

H.R.H. has commanded me to assure you that he considers this favourable result 

as mainly to be attributed to the wise and judicious policy which you have uni- 

formly adopted, to the promptitude with which, when war was unavoidable, you 

decided upon its immediate commencement, and to the vigor with which you 

planned and conducted its operations.” 

General Brownrigg continued as Governor and Commander-in-Chief in 
Ceylon till 1820, when he returned to this country. He was createda Baronet 
of Great Britain, 9th March, 1816; and he was also a Knight Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Bath. In 1789, he married a daughter of Matthew Lewis, Esq., 
then Deputy Secretary at War, whose other daughter was married to General 
Whitelock. He became a widower in 1804, and, in 1810, married a daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Bissett, of Knighton House, in the Isle of Wight. 

The death of Sir Robert Brownrigg, which took place at Helstone, near 
Monmouth, on the 27th May last, is deeply lamented by the army in general 
and a large circle of friends. With the late Duke of York he was a particular 
favourite, and, indeed, with all persons who became acquainted with his manly 
and exemplary character. 

In addition to the colonelcy of the 9th foot, Sir Robert Brownrigg held the 
governorship of Landguard Fort. 

—>—- 


' 
STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE DRAMA. 
From the last Edinburgh Review. 

We have sufficiently shown, that we are not admirers of the system by which 
our drama has hitherto been regulated ; and we cannot be supposed to think that 
any alterations of that system which the Legislature may eifect, are likely to 
place the drama in a worse condition than it is in at present. But, before we 
expect from any measure of the Legislature considerable advantage, let us look 
at those general causes, uncontrollable by law, by which the condition and 
prospects of our drama must be greatly affected. 

The Committee find, ‘‘ that a considerable decline both in the literature of the 
stage, and the taste of the public for theatrical performances, is generally con- 
ceded ;” and among the causes of this decline, ‘‘ which are out of the province 
of the Legislature to controul,” they find three worthy to be mentioned :—* the 
prevailing fashion of late dinner hours, the absence of Royal encouragement, 
and the supposed indisposition of some religious sects to countenance theatrical 
exhibitions.” We must remind the Committee, that the indisposition (not mere- 
ly “supposed,” but unequivocally avowed) of certain religious sectarians to 
countenance theatrical exhibitions, was coeval with some of the most palmy days 
of the English drama ; and we believe that there are causes of decline, utterly 
beyond the reach of legislative controul, much more important, more widely 
spread, more deeply seated, and more likely to be permanent than ‘ the absence 
of Royal encouragement,” and “the prevailing fashion of late dinner hours,” 
which have been placed by the Committee in the van of their Report. 

We believe these causes to be so powerful, that it is utterly hopeless by any 
legislative measure to raise the drama to its former height : nay, more—such is 
the nature of some of these causes, that warm as is our admiration of the drama, 
and sincere as is our desire to witness its re-elevation—we nevertheless would 
not controui themif we could. A free and ever-teeming press—the increased 
cultivation of domestic habits—the extension of domestic comforts—the greater 
external assimilation of different classes—the increased prevalence of social 


| assemblies—these are among the principal causes of the decline of the drama, 


and will be permanent obstacles to its rise. Our drama, in the reign of Eliza- 


| beth, attained a height which is explicable by the circumstances of that time. 


The age of Elizabeth was characterised by a vast and newly awakened demand 
for mental pleasure, consequent upon a recent emancipation of the public mind. 
The lore of antiquity, and the discovery of another hemisphere—the revival of 
art, and the diffusion of letters, becoming familiar, without quite ceasing to be 


| novel,—were then exercising their most active influence oy the tastes and in- 


tellects of a flourishing community. ‘The art of printing, which despotism soon 
learnt to dread and to discourage, was then too unskilfully wielded, and too 
jealously restricted, to supply the intellectual wants of the people ; and in Eng- 


| land, as once at Athens, a civilized community of active minds, debarred from 


much reading, had recourse for a large portion of their mental pleasures to the 
representations of the stage. To the Englishman of that period, a play was not 
merely what it is to an Englishman of the present. It was not merely a play, 
but novel, pamphlet, review, magazine, and newspaper, into the bargain. With 
the exception of poetry, the drama was almost the only medium through which 
intellectual excitement could be communicated to the public. Hence, talent, 
which, like meaner commodities, follows the direction indicated by demand, 
flowed rapidly into this channel. Some are amazed at the yast amount of ability 
which then displayed itself in dramatic writing. Let them erquire if much was 
exhibited in any other branch of literature, and that enquiry will dissclve the 
wonder, The manners of that time were in accordance with this direction of 
the public taste. Our very costume was dramatic—each class and profession 
had its outward and visible sign, fitted for immediate transplantation tothe scene ; 
and the garb of the rich was as showy as the dresses of an Eastern spectacle. 
The masks and pageants which enlivened the royal progresses of that time—the 
courtly flattery administered by official personages, under the quaint form of a 
fanciful allegory—all indicate a state of manners highly in unison with scenic 
representations, widely different from our own, and never likely to return. Nay, 
even in a subsequent and more sobered age, when the zealot Prynne had launched 
a ponderous invective against the stage, who stood forward to exhibit a practical 
disapproval of his rigid opinions? The grave profession of the law. Above a 
hundred members of the Inns of Court, richly bedizened, and numerously attend- 
ed, on horseback and in chariots, went in procession from Ely House, down 
Chancery Lane, to Whitehall, to exhibit a masque before the King and Queen ; 
and ludicrous figures accompanied the procession, principally devised by, and 
under the direction of, the Attorney-General, the learned Noy! Can we read of 
such things, and not be sensible of the vast difference between those scenic days 
of pageant aud parade, and the plain and prosaic and undemonstrative habits of 
the present? ‘lo any one who will compare the present with former times, it 
will be evident, (without any reference to the existing state of the stage,) that 
there are at present comparatively few inducements to frequent a theatre. The 
circulating library affords a ready fund of mental excitement, and at a cheaper 
rate than the playhouse; and many a man reasonably thinks his own arm-chair, 
by his own fireside, is to be preferred to a seat in a crowded theatre. In con- 
sidering why people are less inclined than formerly to go to the play, we must not 
leave out of our consideration the change that has taken place in our domestic 
habits. It is unquestionable, that among all classes, whose means can entitle 
them to frequent the theatre, the standard of comfort is considerably raised ; and 
that the sacrifice of comfort, which one must incur as a set-off against the plea- 
sure of the spectacle, is more considerable than it used to be. The theatres, 


likely to keep pace, consistently with cheapness, with the expectations of a 
population becoming every day more self-indulgent, and satiated with those 
other various objects of interest and excitement, which are constantly brought be- 
fore their notice by the unceasing activity of a daily press 

If the habits of the public are such as to militate against their frequenting the 
theatres, this circumstance alone will tend considerably to prevent the stage from 
becoming a very good market for literary talent. Supply and demand so act and 
re-act upon each other, that it is sometimes difficult to distinguish which is cause 
and which effect ; but, generally, demand must precede supply, and here the de- 
mand is evidently deficient. At the same time, we feel that latterly dramatic 
literature has not had fair play, and that something may be done by the Legis- 
lature to raise it a little from its present state of depression. It isan act of the 





General Brownrigg to take up arms, and the troops were put in motion in January 
following, whilst a proclamation was issued, promising security and protection to 
the Candians, and announcing that the tyrannical proceedings of the king and 
his government were alone the object of hostility. 

General Brownrigg arranged the march of the army in divisions, to avoid the 
difficulty in supplying it with provisions. This, and the ruggedness of the roads 
and rainy weather, were, in fact, the only obstacles they had to contend with; 
for at no point did they meet with armed resistance, and the Adigars were a 
ready to join them as soon as they found it could be done with safety to their 
families. A detachment entered Candy on the 1lthof February, which was 
found deserted by al! the inhabitants, and stripped of all valuavle property. The 
king had taken to flight with a small number of adherents; and, after much 
inquiry, was known to be in the Dessavany or Dombera, whence he had no means 
of escaping. On the 18th he was surrounded by his own people and taken 
prisoner, with two of his wives, his Malabar attendants alone making a slight re- 
sistance. The conquest was entirely bloodless on the part of the victors; and 
it concluded with a treaty between General Brownrigg, and the Adigars and 
principal Candian chiefs on the part of the natives, by which the king was de- 
posed, and the dominion of the province declared to be vested in the sovereign 
of the British empire. 

The Secretary of State, Lord Bathurst, in his reply to the General's despach, 
announcing the above conquest, vbserved, ‘ the success of your enterprize has 





most obvious justice to place the dramatic author, with respect to copyright, on 
as favourable a footing as other writers.* Representation on the stage should 
be regarded as publication, and subjected to similar laws. Piracy should be pre- 
| Vented in both cases, and the author should be enabled, if possible, to derive 


| benefit from every representation of his play, whether performed in town or | 


country. Some of the enquiries of the Committee tend to investigate 
the question how far remuneration to the author might be derived from 
country manegers, if the latter were not allowed to perform his play with- 





out having previously purchased his permission. 
| result of these enquiries promises to the author much prospect of rich remune- 
| ration. The manager of the Liverpool theatre is not sure that he ever per- 
| formed any plays for which he could have afforded to pay the author even as 
| smallasumas £20. Mr. Wilkins, the architect, who has had much acquaintance 

with the concerns of provincial theatres, speaks doubtfully of their power to pay 
| even £10 for a piece that had been very suecessfui in London. The manager of 
the Edinburgh theatre appears, by the evidence of Mr. Planche, to have thought 
| five guineas too greai a sum to give for permission to act one of his most favour- 
| ite pieces. Mr. Macready, who conceives that such an arrangement would be 
an undoubted benefit to dramatic literature says, at the same time, that ‘it 
should be done very carefully,” or ‘‘ you may prevent the play from being acted 


| * We think the rights of authors in general require to be placed on a better footing, 
j but this deservesa separate consideration. 


however much they may make advances in luxurious accommodation, are not | 


We don’t think the | 








| altogether.” Several witnesses also seem to apprehend that the authur would — 


have considerable difficulty in enforcing any such right with whieh hemight be 
invested; and where the stipulated remuneration was very small, he would pro- 
bably lose it altogether. To obtain cheap and effectual justice is undoubtedly, 
in many cases, as it might be inthis, a matter of considerable difficulty; but this 
reason does not militate against the authors being invested with sucha right. 
We are not arguing against the propriety of the arrangement, which we consider 
unimpeachable : we are only desirous to combat any exaggerated expectations of 
its probable effect. 

The present rate of remuneration to dramatic writers is very low; and very 
little regulated according to the intrinsic Jiterary merit or the mental labour em- 
ployed. Musical pieces appear to be those which receive the highest price. — 
From £200 to £400 is stated to he the average sum paid for a three-act piece, 
with music, at Covent Garden. Mr. Kenney was promised £50 a-night for every 
third night up to the twenty-fourth, for the words to Masaniello; and Mr. 
Planche had £400 for Oberon, of which the music was Weber's, which is as 
much as Mr. Knowles got for his Hunchback.” For five-act plays, the cus- 
tomary stipulation at the two great theatres is to give £100 for the third, sixth, 
ninth, and fortieth night ; £490 is thus the remuneration for such brilliant suc- 
cess as a play may rarely attain. Shorter pieces, at the minor theatres, seem to 
ce even more slenderly remunerated. ‘The highest remuneration mentioned is 
£400 received by Mr. Poole for “ Paul Pry: but of this £250 seems to have 
been given gratuitously, in consideratiun of extraordinary success; and the stipu- 
lation entitled him to no more than £150. Mr. Jerrold received for ** Black-Eyed 
Susan,” which had a greater run than any piece for many years past, no more 
than £60. The average price given to authors by the Coburg theatre is from 
£20 to £50 the piece, when the manager buys it for a stated sam, and incurs the 
whole risk. When the author's profits are to depend upon the run of his play, 
he receives from half a guineato a guinea a-night. The rate appears to have 
been nearly the same in times when theatres were more frequented, and dramatic 
authorship was considered a better calling than it is at present. O’Keefe re- 
ceived only 40 guineas for each of threesof his most successful farces. 

While the remuneration from the manager is thus low, that which was once 
obtained from the bookseller has almost ceased. Few publishers will now give 
any thing for the best written play that can be offered to them. Nor can this be 
matter of wonder. The only merit of the dramatic form is its applicability to 
scenic representation ; as a production to be read, it has none. The poem and 
the romance (with respect to their form) are decidedly better modes of conveying 
an interesting story. Unless itis rich in poetical beautics—that is to say, in 
beauties which are not essentially connected with the dramatic form—a play 
which is only to be read, might as well never have been written. We see 
no probability that increased remuneration from the bookseller will ever accrue 
to the dramatic writer. He must look for his reward from the stage. Nor do 
we clearly see on what sure grounds any augmentation of profits from this quar- 
teris tobe expected. Neither a restrictive nor a free-trade system is certain to 
work very beneficially for writers of plays. Enforce a monopoly, and you place 
the author at the manager’s mercy. Pursue an opposite course, and encourage 
competition, and you thereby lessen the profits of the manager, and with them 
his ability to offer large premiums to literary merit. Probably, of the two sys- 
tems, that of competition would be most favourable to writers; but we are not 
warranted in expecting that it would contribute greatly to their advantage. It is 
not monopoly which makes the average price given for a play by the Coburg 
theatre (a theatre capable of holding nearly 4000 pereons) less than the sum 
which an equal amount of literary ability and labour might obtain from any 
respectable periodical work. The authors of such plays as are offered to the 
Coburg theatre, have a!most all the other theatres as a market for their produc- 
tions. But competition, it may be said, will produce in managers an increased 
anxiety to procure attractions. A well-written play is a considerable attrac- 
tion: an enterprizing manager will therefore court the clever writer; and 
the purse of the latter will be benefitted by the struggle. This would be very 
true, if literary talent were the only attraction which a manager could engage in 
behalf of his theatre ; or if it were even the most efficacious. But there are 
other means of filling a theatre, besides bringing out well-written plays by ac- 
complished authors ; and however much managers may choose to talk about en- 
couraging literary talent, and supporting the dignity of the stage, we cannot rea- 
sonably expect that any thing but the cheapest means of filling their theatre will 
be a permanent object of their attention. Good acting, good scenery, good ma- 
chinery, and good music, are a] attractions as powerful perhaps to the majority 
as good writing ; and more easily obtained by the manager. Even the mena- 
gerie lends its aid. The elephant of Siam, and the lions cf Mysore, were found 
attractive for a while. Thus the author, in his dramatic career, must contend, 
not only with his own brethren, but with the actor, the musician, and—still hum- 
bler rivals—the dancer and the mechanist. It appears, as already shown, that 
the remuneration which may now be obtained by a very successful play in five 
acts, is £400; and we see not on what grounds can be founded any reasonable 
hope that the remuneration for writers of that class wil! be considerably aug- 
mented. There would be no augmentation under the present system; and, on 
| the other hand, if the monopoly is to be abolished, and more theatres opened, it 
is probable that each would be desirous of avoiding the expense of keeping, as the 
patent theatres have hitherto done, a very large company of performers in their 
pay. ‘There would be more companies, and each would probably be smaller. 
One consequence, then, of this would be, that short plays, with few characters, 
would find readier acceptance from managers than five-act plays requiring a large 
corps dramatique to represent them. It is, therefore, by no means imprebable 
that those dramas which require most skill and labour, and the highest order of 
literary talent, might, under an altered system, experience even a less demand 
than they do at present. Short dramas, which owe their interest to the incidents 
rather than to the language—dramas, which, like ‘*The Wreck ashore,” are by 
the situations, and the powerful aid of admirable acting, made highly attractive 
and impressive, though at the same time they have no pretension to a permanent 
place in literature—dramas like these are the species of production for which we 
may expect the readiest acceptance and the amplest success. This our opinion 
appears to be supported by several gentlemen experienced in the affairs of the 
drama, who gave evidence before the Committee. Under these circumstances, 
we cannot conceive that the most sanguine dramatic zealot will expect the pos- 
sibility of such a change as should raise the remuneration of the higher class of 
dramatic writings to double what they can now obtain. But suppose this vision 
realized, will the remuneration even then be equivalent to that which literary 
talent can obtain in other departments of imaginative composition? Far from it. 
The poem and the novel of first-rate popularity obtain rewards far more than dou- 
ble what can be-expected for the best play that the brightest genius in the land 
could write. What play will ever receive a remuneration equivalent to that 
which has been given for the novels of the Author of Waverley, the poems of 
the same great writer, ‘ Lalla Rookh,” and some of the works of Lord Byron? 
The latter received large sums for the poetical labours of a few days—for works 
which must have cost him less trouble than would the construction of a one-act 
farce. 

Hitherto we have insisted only on the disadvantageous position in which the 
dramatic writer stands, and, we fear, will continve to stand, with respeet to pecu- 
niary remuneration. We do not mean to imply that writers, in selecting a sub- 
ject or a form of composition, are swayed entirely, or even principally, by merce- 
nary considerations. Many write, by whom fame, not profit, is the object pro- 
posed ; many are influenced by the consciousness of a peculiar aptitude in them- 
selves for a certain kind of composjtion; but these are only exceptions to that 
which we may safely assume as a general rule—namely, that the cultivation of 
any branch of literature will correspond pretty necrly with the ratio of profit it 
will bring ; that most talent will be displayed in that which is most richly re- 
warded ; and that inferior remuneration will be attended with inferiority both in 
the quality and quantity of the supply. But we contend, that equality of remu- 
neration is not sufficient to make dramatic writing equally cultivated with poetry 
orromance. A higher rate of remuneration is required before it can be placed 
on the same level. The dramatist is exposed to difficulties and vexations 
from which the poet or novelist are comparatively exempt. When the poem 
or the novel is written, the troubles of the writer have almost ceased. If the 
| work is meritorious, and contains the elemertts of popularity, it is purchased by 
| the publisher for a stipulated sum; it is printed with little delay ; the author is 
| exempted from all risk, and, except the light toil of correcting the press, which is 
perhaps undertaken, not of necessity, but by preference, has nothing to do but 
| to watch its progress,—conscious that while he has the chance of being cheered 
| by the indications of success, he cannot be exposed to any signal proofs of failure. 

Far different is the fate of the dramatist. First, he is exposed to the incon- 
| venience and vexation of delay. Dramatic writers, according to the evidence 














of Mr. Serle, himself both author and actor “think the opportunities consi- 
| derably too few, and the time consumed in getting their pieces read and decided 
| upon considerably too long, so that they cannot produce the same number of 
| pieces they could do, had they been allowed the ful! devotion of their time to 
their art. 

“ That is not the case with those who have already succeeded ? 

“Tt was the case with Mr. Knowles, with respect to the ‘ Hunchback ;’ Mise 
Mitford, with respect to ‘ Rienzi,’ which lay four years in Covent Garden; 
and with respect to ‘ Foscari,’ which lay four years in Covent Garden also.” 

‘Rienzi,’ after lying four years at Covent Garden, was, after all, not acted 
there. It was rejected, and transferred to Drury Lane, where, after experiencing 
further delay, it was at length performed, not, as it would appear, in consequence 
of its intrinsic merits, but, as Mr. Macready believes, “in consequence of a 
young lady coming out.” The character of Claudia, the daughter of Rienzi, 
was considered suitable for this young lady’s début. And this circumstance 
after years of delay, rescued from farther postponement one of the best, and 
eventually most successful tragedies of the last twenty years, 
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which it is, perhaps, unnecessary to cite. ‘The dramatic writer has many jarring 
tastes, interests, and arrangements, to reconcile and conciliate. Itis not enough, 
that the manager is pleased. ‘The principal performers must like the parts al- 
lotted to them, or woe betide the luckless author, whose fate is absolutely in 
their hands. They can make the fortunes of his play, or mar them ; and their 
will must be obeyed. Let him not think that he has given the finishing stroke 
to his composition when he has satisfied his own judgment. This scene must be 
expanged—thbis incident must be altered—this speech must be curtailed ;—this 
passage, on which he is content to rest his literary fame, must be changed to 
something else, which he considers vile as composition, but which he is assured 
the theatre will applaud. Were he a Scott of a Byron, he must submit to be 
lectured, and regarded as a tyro in what conduces to scenic effect. His best 
chance of steering successfully through these difficulties, is to write his play ex- 
pressly for some great performer. Under such protection, if he contrives to 
have his play ready sufficiently long before the expiration of the performer's en- 
gagement with the accepting manager, he may get easily through the proba- 
tionary difficulties of the green-room and rehearsal, and see it fairly launched 
upon the stage. We will not dwell largely on the agonies of rehearsal: our 
readers shall picture for themselves the feelings of a timid and sensitive autbor, 
present at the /as¢ rehearsal previous to representation,—writhing under the 
omissions and alterations which his best passages undergo, through the trea- 
cherous memory of the performers. He hears his verse broken into prose; he 
hears his sense translated into nonsense—nonsense, which must pass for his, 
when it is delivered to the public. He sees in these depravations of his style 
and meaning the precursors of a failure, which will be signal when it comes, and 
which, unmerited as it may be, will fall wholly on his own head. In order that 
a play may be successful in representation, it is desirable that the author should 
be conversant with theatrical affairs. His chance will be decidedly best, if, like 
Nir. Knowles, he unites both author and actor in his own person. If he is en- 
tirely unacquainted with the stage and its concerns, no matter what his talents 
are, his prospects of success will be comparatively small. ‘Thus the sphere of 
dramatic talent is narrowed by circumstances by which other branches of litera- 
ture are not affected. Many of our most distinguished literary men have resided 
in the country, far from theatres, coming rarely to London, and little ennabled to 
judge what would suit the style of the principal performers and the theatrical 
taste of the day. We fear, a Scott, or a Southey, in his rural seclusion, would 
be found a less successful playwright than the observant ‘ man about town,’ who, 
if he has studied nature less, will have studied the stage more. 

We have only brietly adverted to the nature of the ordeal to which the dra- 
matist is exposed. Unlike the lot which attends other literary efforts, the failure 
of the dramatist (if he fails) is signal. He must endure all that reviews can 
wreak ; and this besides. It does not come slowly—it comes at once. It is not 
like the croakings of his publisher, a grievance poured into his private ear. He 
cannot hug himself in the fund belief that it is a failure which the public does not 
know. Here is a fact which the public knows, and the press announces—kis 
play has been hissed at and withdrawn ; in one energetic word it is ‘‘ damned.” 
Not only is he exposed to this open disgrace, but his digrace may be the result 
of circumstances over which he has no control. A horde of tipsy apprentices 
rush in at half price, and overpower, by noisy clamour, the interest of one of 
the most effective scenes—an actor forgets his part—some ludicrous accident 
makes the audience laugh where they ought to be weeping ;—trifles like this 
will turn the fortunes of a play, and bring down the disgrace of failure upon the 
head of the luckless author. These, it will be admitted, are considerable draw- 
backs ; but then, it will be urged, how intoxicating are the triumphs of success ! 
It is painfully humiliating to see one’s play ‘‘ damned” by a turbulent gallery ; 
but ‘* plausu gaudere theatri,” is a pleasure to which none can be insensible. 
Vanity, that powerful stimulant to exertion, will find the tardy acknowledgment 
of the merits of a book fall dull and cold upon its sated ear, in comparison with 
the tumultuous and unequivocal triumph of a rapturous reception in a crowded 
playhouse. ‘True,—-the success of a written work comes slowly to the author, 
and unattended with exciting circumstances; but it is undivided—it is all his 
own. The honours of the theatre he is forced to share. Of the success of a 
play, how much is to be attributed to the author? how much to the performers ! 
The author may think that, in strict justice, nearly all belongs to him; but do 
the audience think sv? He is conscious they do not. He must be conscious 
that perhaps few among them care to know his name; and that, if he were to 
appear before them when the curtain dropped, in his character of author, the 
applause bestowed on him would be cold and faint, compared with that which 
would be lavished on the well-known favourite who had personated his hero. 
It is not only at the theatre that the author is made subordinate. He is similarly 
treated by the world at large. People go not so much to see the play, as to see 
the great performer who gives effect and celebrity to some particular character 
in it. The common language of society corresponds with this practice. The 


performer, and not the play, is the usual inducement which persons hold out to | 


others. ‘ Virginius’’ and “* Rienzi” are two of our most successful modern tra- 
gedies ; yet what isthe language of those who would advise others to go and 
see them! ‘You will like Macready’s acting in Virginius’—* By all means 
see Young in Rienzi’’—as if these dramas were mere vehicles for exhibiting to 
advantage the talents of the actor. Inthe comic department of the drama, 
this is perhaps even more strikingly the case. ‘‘ Simpson and Co.”’ was a very 
successful piece, but the chief attraction was Terry’s acting; and nine tenths 
of those who go to see the representation of ‘‘Paul Pry,” go to see, not the 
play, but Liston. Nay, the author is even still more unfairly defrauded by society 
of the consideration due to him. Many must have observed, when a witticism 






A fact like this speaks volumes; and there is other corroborating evidence 


Mr. Halleck has written numerous other effusions, distinguished by their beauty. 
Mr. Bryant is a favourite poet in America. He has written the Ode to Bozza- 
ris, and many songs, stanzas, and poetical pieces. Mr. B. is the editor of a lite- 
rary journal of merit. Mr. Cooper was an officer in the American navy during 
the early period of his life, and this circumstance accounts for his accurate and 
spirited descriptions of naval affairs. Mr. Cooper was founder of the Lunch, and 
its most constant visitor.” ye 

Though the following passage commences with beauty and fashion, it has a 
literary termination, which entitles it to a place. 

“The Bruadway is the fashionable promenade, Between one and three 
o'clock, it is frequented by the beauty and fashion of the city. In dress, the la- 
dies unite the French and English modes, which they combine with the most 
dazzling colours. They wear a profusion of artificial flowers, and thus in the 
midst of a populous city you may enjoy all the pleasures of the country. I have 
admired the rose blooming in the severest winter; the snow-drop expanding be- 
neath the summer's sun ; and the pink, instead of growing on the walls of a de- 
serted castle, may be seen ina much happier station, entwined amid beautiful 
auburn locks. Some ladies, who are favourites of the Muses, 1 have seen orna- 
mented with the opening buds of the laurel. The disposition of the ladies may 
be known by.the flowers which they wear.” ; 

The brief notice respecting the tombs of Wilson the packman, and Franklin 
the printer, will be read with interest. 

“When in England, I resolved, if I visited America, to search out the tomb 
of Wilson, the ornithologist, and thus offer my humble tribute of respect to his 
memory. A memoir of his life appeared in one of the early numbers of the An- 
nals of Philosophy. It is the most interesting ever recorded, because it shews 
the character of a man whose love of science rendered him superior to every ob- 
stacle ; and whom difficulty and danger rendered more persevering and undaunt- 
ed. He was victorious over all opposition, for he never had any idea of quitting 
his favourite pursuit. 

“‘ While the birds continue to frequent the woods of America, so long will the 
lovers of nature admire the Omithology of Wilson, and every naturalist who 
goes to the city of peace should pay a visit to his tomb. 

“Tt is in the bufying ground of the Swedish church, and was erected at the 
expense of some friends to science. It records the date of his birth, emigration, 
and death, and has the following inscription. 

Ingenio stat sine morte decus. 

“ He desired to be buried where the birds might sing over him, and his desire 
has been complied with. In the parsonage-house adjoining, | had the pleasure 
of seeing the Rev. Dr. Collin, the veneravle minister of the Swedish church. 
He has been pastor of his congregation more than fifty years. * * * 

‘“*T was pleased with some remart:s made by Dr. Cellin on the subject of natu- 
ral history ; he said it ought to form part of the education of every clergyman. 
He thought there would be less dissension among Christians if they studied the 
works of Almighty Power. 

‘The tomb of Franklin is in the Friends’ cemetery, at the corner of Fourth 
and Arch Streets, by the third panne! of the wall. It has inscribed on it, 

BensaMin FRANKLIN. 
1790. 
It is a plain stone monument, elevated one foot above the ground.” 

There is little said, nor is that little satisfactory, as far as it goes, regarding 
Dr. Channing. 

“ At Boston, great attention is paid to the institution of the Sabbath, and at- 
tendance on divine worship is general. I went to the church where Dr. 
Channing officiates as minister. It is a great luxury to the mind to listen to his 
discourses. I had the honour to be introduced to this gentleman, and called 
upon him at his house. He conversed with much pleasure about England, which 
he had recently visited. He said, ** Any person might feel proud of being born 
in England; it was a happy country. Human nature was there displayed in a 
very favourable light. He could not imagine any country to exhibit a greater 
scene of happiness and tranquillity... The visit of Dr. Channing occurred three 
years since, previous to the late temporary scene of distress. Dr. Channing 
possesses very little conversational talent; he seems to follow the train of his 
own thoughts, and speaks in the same elevated tone of feeling which distinguishes 
all that he has written.” 

Jefferson’s recollections, as here recorded, are not without interest, and they 
are brief. 

‘Bonaparte was 4 man of great talents, but totally without principle, except 
that of self-aggrandisement. When in France, I traced every large river from 
its mouth to its source; I was thus certain of seeing the most fertile land. I 
was on foot, and visited the farms to see the agriculture of the country; the 
farmers were very civil, and answered my questions with great readiness. The 
labourers in France consume very little animal foud. 

*‘T walked along the canal of Languedoc, having hired a boat to carry my 
baggage. I experienced no difficulty except at the taverns, which were gene- 
rally filled with a low description of persons. In England I obtained a list of 
the principal gardens within one hundred miles of London, and made a tour to 
visit them. I called at many farm-houses, but the farmers were not so con- 
versable as those in France. * * 

‘“T was acquainted with Condorcet, Mirabeau, and several members of the 
National Convention. I often dined with the Count de Buffun, who talked 
without ceasing, but with great eloquence, on subjects connected with natural 
history. 

“ T played with Dr. Franklin at chess, and was equal to him at the game. 
‘* Kosciusko came to America in 1798, to arrange some accounts with Con- 








from any modern play is quoted, how often it is mentioned as if the merit of the 
idea belonged entirely to the actor. These may be trifles, and ought to be dis- 


regarded ; but that is not the present question. We are not now discoursing of | 


essentials—we are weighing the sensitive feelings of authorship, and endeavour- 
ing to balance the account between a flattered anda wounded vanity. Be it re- 
membered, too, that the circumstances of the time do not promise to alter the 
relative importance of actor and author favourably to the latter. The preva- 
lence of reading tends rather to depress him. People need not go to the thea- 
tre for that mental excitement which it is the province of the author to supply. 
They can enjoy that on easier terms at horee. But they must go to the theatre, 
if they wish to enjoy the pleasure derivable from good acting. This, therefore, 
since it is the only pleasure which they can enjoy on no other terms, they natu- 
rally regard asthe primary object of their going thither; and as the author of 


the play had exercised a very subordinate influence on their intentions, so he is | 


not unnaturally held entitled to a very subordinate consideration in their remem- 
brance of the pleasure derived from his production. 

We have now mentioned several causes uncontrollable by legislation, which 
seem to militate against any hope of considerable resuscitation for the drooping 
drama. Would we could exhibit brighter prospects! would we could concur 
with the sanguine hopes of the ardent votaries of this once brilliant branch of 
our national literature, who expect for it a palingenesia of fame and splendour 
that might emulate its glories of the Elizabethan age! Would we could do so 
seriously ! but the aspects of the time forbid ; and we had rather disseminate an 
unwelcome truth than a palatable fiction, even though it be a fiction so appa- 
rently harmless as the indulgence of a hope like this. 


—agae 
FINCH’S TRAVELS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Travels in the United States of Amerjcaand Canada. By I. Finch, Esq. 
don: Longman & Co. 

We wish men would be so considerate as to travel in unknown lands; why 
will not some one write for us a volume of travels in Wales—of excursions among 
the hills of Scotland, or of wanderings among the morassesof our sister isle— 
nay, indite us an account of perils by the way, and “salvage people and men of 
Ind,” seen in that unknown region, which stretches between London and Brigh- 
ton? All this we could endure,—nay, be thankful for, but “ by’r Lady,” a vo- 
lume of travels in America, is, in the present state of the market, somewhat too 
much. Why we know every city, town, and kraal in the wide republic ; we are 
as familiar with the great western wilderness, as any plumed and painted rose of 
the desert : we have superintended the rising structures of Troy—ljaid the foun- 
dation stone of Athens—seen the chief street notched on the trees of the forest 
where Sparta has yet to be; and, in short, we know every thing relating to the 
present, and had even cast the nativity of the states for the future, and found | 
the result, for this day a hundred years, a thriving republic. We hold ourselves, 
therefore, fit persons to write travels in America ; and if Messrs. Longman & Co. 
will offer a handsome sum, we will give them a work in our clear and intellectual 
way, such as shall please the republicans of the west, instruct the royalists of 
the east, and bring fame and money to author and publisher. 

We have, however, no wish to say that Mr. Finch has not a spirit of obser- | 
vation about him; he has written an agreeable book—nay, he has done more, 
given us some information concerning literary men and literature, which few | 
travellers think of. To his communications of this kind, we shall confine our | 
extracts, though strongly tempted to give his short and clever account of the 
Fishery of Newfoundland. On visiting New York he found himself among 
poets and novelists. 

“A friend proposed to introduce me to a club called ‘The Lunch.’ Many 
literary gentlemen of New York belong to this society, which meet every 
Thursday evening. Lunch is placed at one side of the room; but at ten 
o'clock. an excellent supper is served up, and the members, with their appetites 
sharpened by literary conversation, do justice to the entertainment. This is 
succeeded by the favourite beyerage of Burns and Byron, moantain dew, dis- | 
guised with various ingredients, and made into excellent punch. At this club, 1; 
had the pleasure of meeting two of the poets, and the great novelist of America. | 
Mr. Halleck is the author of ‘ Fanny,’ which every lover of poetry should read. 
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gress. He kept his room six months, and gave asa reason, that the Empress of 
Russia would have him assassinated if she knew where he was. 
‘The old Virginian Assembly was the most dignified body of men ever as- 
| sembled to legislate. 
| ‘ Henry spoke wonderfully—call it oratory or what you please, but I never 
heard anything like it. He had more command over the passions than any man 
I ever knew; I heard all the celebrated orators of the National Assembly of 
France, but there was none equal to Patrick Henry. It was his profound know- 
| ledge of human nature, and his manner of speaking, more than the matter of his 
orations. After listening with the utmost attention, I sometimes endeavoured 
to recollect what he had been saying, but never could succeed. * * * 
“Franklin never spoke in Congress more than five minutes at a time; then 
he related some anecdote which applied to the subject before the House. * * * 
“Nature makes men Whigs or Tories, Federalists or Democrats. Those 
who are strong and fearless by nature are never afraid of their fellow-men, and 
take the side of the people. Those who have weak constitutions are always 
nervous and timid, and advocate the cause of government.” 
Mr. Campbell will not be displeased with a’sketch of a place whose name he 
has made “ immortal in rhyme.” 
‘“‘T proceeded a few miles, and, emerging from a wood, beheld a most charm- 
ing view ; it was the Valley of Wyoming. 








Yet thou wert once the loveliest land of all, 
That saw the Atlantic wave its morn restore, 
Delightful Wyoming! beneath whose skies, 
The happy shepherd swains had nought to do 
But feed their flocks on green declivities, 

Or skim, perchance, thy stream with light canoe, 


“The snow was nearly gone ; it was the first morning of spring. It was a 
still and quiet scene ; the surface of the Susquehanna was scarcely undulated 
by a single wave ; the opposite shore was occupied by highly cultivated farms ; 
beyond, was a chain of mountains covered with forests. On the north, the river 
finds a passage through the mountain, which seems divided to let it pass. I 
remained an hour to contemplate the view. It is a beautiful sight to behold the 
gentle current of the Susquehanna as it passes the Valley of Wyoming. 

‘* This was once the scene of an engagement, which has been well described 
by the poet. J saw an aged peasant,,who infomed me he was in the battle. I went 
to his cottage, and entered into conversation with him. He swam across the 
river with some of his companions after their defeat, but they were taken 
prisoners as they landed. ‘Their captors were nearly satiated with slaughter, 
and he afterwards escaped. As he could have no motive for telling an untruth, 
and his neighbours confirmed his tale, I had every reason to believe his state- 
ment.” 

Our readers, we are sure, will sympathize as we do in the feelings of the 
traveller, in his pilgrimage to the grave of hiscelebrated grandfather, Dr. Priestley. 

“‘T went to view his mansion, where the last few years of his life were 


eanee On the peaceful shore of the gentle Susquehanna he might congratulate 
himself. 





Di avere finalmente trovato un porto alla sua agitata fortuna. 
The garden, orchard, and lawn, extend to the side of the river. A sun-dial, 
which still retains its station, was presented to Dr. Priestly by an eminent 
mathematician in London. Two large willow-trees grow near the mansion ; under 
their shade he often enjoyed the summer evening breeze. 

“ His laboratory is now converted into a house for garden-tools ! the furnaces 
pulled down ! the shelves unoccupied ! the floor covered with Indian corn! A 
stranger might be inclined to say, 

Sic transit gloria philosophie. 

* But, when the chemist, or the historian, or the philosopher, or the divine, 
examine the records of the various branches of learning in which they are skilled, 
then will his name be honoured. To this laboratory the children from the school 
were aecustomed to come, once a week, and he would amuse them with experi- 
ments.” 

“The tomb of my grandfather, Dr. Priestley, is in the environs of the town, 






October 5, 


surrounded by a low wall. JT knelt by my ancestor's tomb, and the perils and 
toils of my pilgrimage were remembered with pleasure.” 
Those who may be tempted, from our remarks and quotations, to open this 


work, will find something to interest them, both as regards men, manners, and 
policy, domestic and political. 
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DANGERS OF THE DESERT. 


Library of Romance, Vol. VII. Tales of the Caravanserai. The Khan's Tale. 
By James Baillie Fraser, author of ‘‘ The Kuzzilbash,” “ Highland Smuggler,” 
&c. London, 1833. Smith and Elder. 

A picturesque and very eastern story, full of hair-breadch ‘scapes, battle, 
murder, and sudden death, all arranged by one evidently quite at home with the 
materials which he employs. ‘The heroine, Guleyaz, is a beautiful and spirited 
creature, and in good contrast to the more timid and yielding Leilah ; while the 
hero is as brave and as much in love as any reader of romance could desire. 
We have spoken of hair-breadth escapes, and cannot do better than give one of 
them. 

‘* After a laborious progress of a mile in distance, they observed the earthly 
walls diminish in height, as the level of the upper ground descended towards 
that of the great Sahrah ; and at length they issued forth from the singular 
water-course, upon a damp plashy plain, in some places as white as snow, in 
others glimmering with the water on its surface through the lurid twilight. The 
gusts of the storm swept chilly and fearfully along the surface of this waste, 
which, utterly salt and barren, has obtained in Persia the appellation of kuveer, 
or salt desert ; a term at all times associated with melancholy and desolation— 
sometimes with dread and superstitious horror; for the issue of a mountain 
torrent renders it, in some places, so marshy and unsound, as to be extremely 
dangerous ; and whole caravans might be engulfed in its quicksands ; while, on 
the other hand, the accidents which frequently occur to travellers have, accord- 
ing to popular tradition, been attributed to the ghouls and demons, who are said 
to infest such spots to lure the children of Adam to destruction. Already, as 
the anxious party emerged upon this dangerous ground, did they feel their horses 
sinking over the fetlocks ; their snortings betraying the instinctive dread they felt of 
the unsound soil. But confident in their guide, who appeared perfectly acquainted 
with all its intricacies, all followed him with a scrupulous exactness; at times 
keeping close by the foot of the slope, at others, threading their way further out 
in the plain,—but always pressing on with great rapidity. ‘Thus had they pro- 
ceeded for the better part of a fursung, the wind whistling in more furious gusts 
around them, and the clouds each moment swallowing up more and more of the 
hills—when a fierce blast swept keenly from the high ground they had left, bring- 
ing withit a dense snow-shower, which burst upon them in unmitigated bitter- 
ness. ‘Small is our luck, to-day, friend dervesh, it seems,’ said the khan, after 
biding for a while the pelting of the drift ;—* if this snow-storm sits well in, we 
must smell our road to the carayanserai.’ ‘The snow that blinds the eyes is bad,’ 
responded the dervesh; but the sands are worse that mislead the feet, for they 
shift, and some skill is requisite, even to a guide, and in day-light—but 
inchallah!' I know the flow well—and God is great! There is but one 
spot.’ ‘Avy, there is—that atthe Kara Bulaugh.’ ‘Thou hast said it, Ruh- 
mut Khan; you know the place well, and all its dangers; what need to 
disguise them from thee?—thou art wise—but God is great!’ ‘ Inchallah, in- 
challah !—enough—on we go; the place can’t be half a fursung hence; and 
half-an-hour will tell us the worst—bismiilah !’ Pursuing their course over 
ground of a similar character—for other path there was none—experiencing fre- 
quent alarms from their uncertain footing, and receiving many unwelcome 
warnings of weariness from their beasts, our travellers at length reached a spot 
where the rough ground, before described as skirting the hills, ran fairly down 
to the kuveer, without either slope or fall, and overhung it in a precipitous face 
of 150 feet in height. In the loftiest part of this bank there was a chasm, re- 
sembling that by which they had descended from the high ground, penetrating 
further backwards than the eye could reach. It was also the bed of a rivulet, 
scarcely larger than the former one ; and atthe mouth of this the dervesh made 
a pause. ‘Look after your people,’ said he quietly to the khan—‘ watch my 
steps ;—nothing here can be discovered except by actual trial,—and that I will 
make myself.’ With these words he at once pressed his unwilling horse to- 
wards a point, where the little rill spread over the smooth sand, and striking 
him with the stirrup-irons, forced the animal forwards, in spite of its obvious 
reluctance. Butscarcely had it made three steps forward, when its fore-legs 
sunk under it, and it fell floundering forwards on its chest. ‘Allah! Allah!’ ex- 
claimed his companions. ‘The quicksand has shifted,’ said the firm, distinct 
voice of the dervesh—‘ Back—back, all of ye—you cannot help me, but may 
perish uselessly with me, or accelerate my end ;—try nearer the foot of the cliff ; 
—I ain just in the tail of it here.’ The horse made frantic efforts to disentangle 
itself, but in vain—the hind-legs had broken the deceitful crust of sand, and 
every plunge deepened the fatal bed it was fast making. ‘ Punah be khodah!’ 
exclaimed the khan, throwing himself from his horse, ‘we are not to lose him 
thus !—Here, man,~—here, dervesh, lay hold of this matchlock—we’ll have you 
clear, if I die for it.’ ‘Trust to Allah!’ said the dervesh, composedly, ‘ Keep 
back, and throw me a cloak ;—none of you approach, as ye value yourselves or 
me.’ By this time the dervesh had scrambled on the back of the horse, which 
rapidly sinking, and uttering fearful groans, or rather shrieks and snortings, 
could now scarcely move, and offered a momentary but steady support to its 
rider's foot. He had thrown off his own ragged mantle, and caught the gho- 
laum’s joobbah, which, as the readiest vestment, was thrown towards him. Fold- 
ing his own, he then flung it forwards in such manner as that it fell flat vpon 
the treacherous sand; then springing from the back of the ill-fated horse, he 
lighted on the slender support, which sustained him until in like manner he had 
sent the gholaum’s garment some three yards further in advance. With the 
same vigorous agility, he leapt next upon this, and another rapid bound placed 
him safe on firm ground upon the other side of the flow. All was executed with 
the speed of thought, so that the travellers might almost have fancied they saw 
some spirit of the air bounding along the dangerous surface of the kuveer, su- 
perior to the petty risks that affect the safety of frail mankind. ‘ Barikillah! 
well done, dervesh, by the soul of my father! Would we could all do the like, 
this poor brute included—but it is allover with him.’ And so, in truth, it was; 
for scarcely had the dervesh made his retreat from its back, than, irretrievably en- 
tangled in the heavy quicksand, and incapable of effectual exertion, it seemed to 
abandon itself to its fate. A convulsion once or twice shook the trembling sand, 
even to the feet of the bystanders; the head was once more tossed upwards; a 
last groan issued from the labouring chest ; the wide nostril was distended by 
the last breath ; the®body sunk rapidly into the half-liquid soil ; and in another mo- 
ment, the head itself, falling lifeless on the sand, disappeared beneath it, leaving 
not a yestige to mark the spot of the catastrophe.” 

—>—— 


Police, 


Mar.soroucu-Street.—Royal Application.—An elderly female, curiously 
attired in a black calico cloak, trimmed with light blue velvet, white cotton bon- 
net, and flowing white veil, who had been sitting for some time unnoticed in the 
office, suddenly came forward, and having made a dignified obeisance to the 
bench, announced herself to be * her Majesty the Queen of Naples.” Her 
introduction was, however, made in a rich Tipperary brogue, which rather 
ludicrously contradicted her claim to Italian extraction. 

Mr. Dyer courteously inquired the object of the Royal applicant's visit. 

‘* Her Majesty” proceeded to state that she had let a tenement to some of her 
lieges, for which they were to pay her a certain yearly tribute; but they had 
lately stopped ‘ the supplies,” owing, as they alleged, tothe stagnation in trade ; 
consequently her exchequer was wofully unfurnished, and her royal expenditure 
would be entirely circumscribed, unless her rebellious vassals were compelled to 
‘*dub up,” or some of her brother Potentates could be prevailed upon to grant her a 
subsidy. In consideration of her forbearance, her vassals had promised to adda new 
cloak and bonnet to the royal wardrobe ; but as they had failed in keeping their 
promise, the principal object of her present audience was to know if the magis- 
trate could not form an alliance with her to compel the fulfilment of the treaty. 

Mr. Dyer, who perceived at once that the applicant laboured under a harmless 
species of insanity, kindly humoured her situation, and told her that the matter 
was not within magisterial jurisdiction. 

Plank, the chief officer, who was preseut, having had the high honour of a 
previous acquaintance at a period when the applicant's pretensions to illustrious 
descent were somewhat negatived by the situation of housemaid which she then 
filled, dropped a hint of retentive recollection, upon which her Majesty turned 
sharply towards him, and was about to resort to rather an undignified manifesta- 
tion of royal displeasure. 

Valentine, one of the officers, having received the hint, marshalled “ her Ma- 


| jesty,”’ with great ceremony, out of the office, and she in return, with gracious 


condescension, extended her hand for him to kiss, pledging her royal word, that 
as soon as she ascended the throne of her royal ancestors, her first act should be 
to instal him into the office of her “grand chamberlain ;” and her next would 
be to write to her royal cousin the Pope, to get Plank excommunicated for his 
presumption. 


An “ Example.”— Sarah Cannon charged Ann Godwin, an Irish-woman, 
holding a fine female child in her arms, with having assaulted her. 

The complainant said that a few days ago she received a violent slap in the 
face from the defendant ; but before further violence could occur, she contrived 
to get out of her reach. Shortly afterwards, while standing at her window, the 
defendant came by and took up two large paving stones, which she threw at her, 
but which fortunately missed her, breaking the window sashes only. 





In defence, Mrs. Godwin said the child she had in her arms was born with six 
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toes on each foot, and five fingers and a thumb on each hand. Whenever the | round the edge with black velvet, and having a black velvet band round the head, 
complainant met her, she would allude to this circumstance, and used to tell her | fastened by a steel buckle. A Alouse, confined round the waist by a broad gir- 
that her child was an ‘“ example,”’ which so enraged her that she could not res- | dle. Round the neck a colerette plisséc. 

train herself. Stockings of Lille thread, ornamented on the ancles with beautiful open- 

Well, said the magistrate, suppose she did say your chi!d was an example, what | work, are at present preferred to silk, even for evening dress. To the latter a 
then 2 slight pink tinge is indispensable. 

I won't have my child called aff‘ example,” said Mrs. Godwin, who appeared The rage for black lace continues unabated, even in Paris, where the fashion 
to attach some dreadful signification tothe word. No woman shall say I’m the | has been of some months’ standing. It undoubtedly shows a fair complexion to 
mother of an “example.” I’ve taken the baby to the surgeon’s, and I’ve had | advantage, as the revived fashion of wearing biack mittens imparts additional 
its fingers and toes cut off. | whiteness tothe hands. There is searcely a woman in Paris, of any pretension 

Upon examining the little creature's limbs, it appeared that it had actually | to fashion, who does not wear her dentelle noire. 
undergone a surgical operation, and that the extra fingers and toes had been re- | The new musical romance in preparation at the Victoria theatre, from the pen 
moved. of Mr. W. Collier, is to be called The Royal Student, or the Alchymist and his 

To her great dismay, the defendant was told that it was necessary, on account | Dyyehter. It is to be founded ona tale of Washington Irving's. 
of her violence, to make an “example” of her.—She was ordered to find bal. | Wr, ha take an early opportunity of witnessing the performance of Mr. Ter- 

igen nan, the Kean of the North, now he is so near the metropolis. Report says he 
Suntntary. is the best actor off the London stage, if so, he may, in the present dearth of 


actors, be worth introducing: to a London audience. 

A club onagrand scale is now forming, to be called “The Royal Western Madame Malibran, Signor Donzelli, and Monsieur De Beriot, are engaged for 
Yacht Club,” the place of rendezvous to be at Plymouth. They will enjoy the | the Liverpool Grand Musical Festival, to be given for the benefit of the public 
same privileges in foreign ports as the Royal Yacht Squadron. Their flag is | charities in that town. 
the same as that borne by Sir Francis Drake, when he defeated the Spauish The following was handed to us last night, from a quarter on which we are dis- 
Armada. posed to place some reliance :—“It is stated by the immediate friends of Mi- 

Cricket.—The grand match between Sussex and England will take place at | nisters that the following important measures are to be brought forward early 
Brighton next week, when a large concourse of spectators are expected. We | next Session. The abolition of the House and the modification of the Window 
subjoin a list of the players on each side :—England ; Lord Clonbrock, Sir St. | ‘Tax. ‘The reduction of the Duties on Newspapers. The reduction of the Army. 
Vincent Cotton, Bart., J. G. Cookson, Esq., C. Harenc, Esq., H. Jenner, Esq., | A Church Bill for England. The reduction of the Duties on many articles of 
A. Mynn, Esq., W. Strahan, Esq., W. Ward, Esq, H. Wodehouse, Esq., Pilch, | importation from abroad ; and of many other objects of indirect taxation.—We 
Wenman.—Sussex : Goring, Esq., W. Broadbridge, Box, Brown, Hooker, Lil- | have reason to to think this statement well founded. As far as the reduction of 
lywhite, Lenaway, H. Morley, Meads, Wells, Sussex is sanguine as to the the Army is concerned, we can state, that the Seeretary at War has for some 
result. | time past been occupied in collecting official returns, and other information on the 

The Prince of Salm was united the other day at Gotha, to Mrs. Schulmeister, | Subject.” — Court Journal. 
the widow of a wealthy shoemaker. What will the Almanack say tothis! Is A great boon will be granted to the officers on half-pay in the army and navy 
it likely to admit the shoemaker’s quarterings into the illustrious escutcheon of | lists, by the selection from among their numbers of the magistrates to be appoint- 
the Salmi? The glory of Ratisbon has departed ! ed by Government in the West India Colonies, to attend to carrying into effect 
the provisions of the Emancipation Act. The applications from officers for the 
appoinunents far exceed the number proposed by the Government. 











Extraordinary preparations are making at Cherbourg for the reception of the 
King of the French, and the accommodation of the numerous strangers who are | z : ‘ 
expected with their yachts. We stated a short time ago, in an article on Lord | Prince Esterhazy has long been destined by the Emperor to represent the Im- 
Belfast’s yacht, that the French Royal family were very anxious to make the | Perial Court of Austria in Paris ; and it was said at one time that a hotel was 
amusement of yacht sailing fashionable in France. The Duke of Orleans is | @¢tually engaged for him in the French capital, but the wishes of his Royal High- 
said to have been the first member of his family to point out the importance of | "88 have always inclined him to remain in this country, where he is most 
adopting our national fondness for this amusement as a means of making the popular, and having been so long domiciled amongst us, London would nearly 
French people more earnest for the improvement of the navy, for which this is | 4Pppear to remain his adopted country until his father’s death, who is far advanced 
the best school. in years, when the Principality of Hungary, the birth-right of Prince Esterhazy, 

It is generally believed that the Emperor of Austria is, like the Emperor of will perhaps se Merimmodiae presenes. 

Russia, unfriendly to the Poles. Such is far from being the fact. An English | _ ‘The Earl of Orkney has made vast improvements on his delightful estate at 
gentleman who had the honour of dining with the Emperor of Austria in Vienna | Taplow, near Maidenhead, which commands one of the richest and most diversi- 
a few months ago, heard him declare after dinner, that if the other Sovereigns, | fied views in England. His Lordship is anear neighbour of Sir George War- 
who had portions of Poland under their subjection, would consent to emancipate render at ** Clifdens proud alcove” His Lordship’s second son, Heury Warren- 
them, it would afford him great delight to concur with them in the good work ; der, has, it is said, been adopted by Sir George, who is not only wealthy, but one 
but whilst they retained their dominion over their portion, he must do the saine, | Of the most hospitable baronets in the United Kingdom. 

reserving to himself the pleasure of governing them partially like the rest of | A General View of the United States of America. With an Appendix containing 
his States. It isa well-known fact, that the Poles under the dominion of Aus- the Constitution, the Tariff of Duties, the Laws of Patents and Copyrights, 
tria enjoy many privileges and advantages which those of Russia and Prussia do gc. Foolscap 8vo. pp. 278. Rich. 1833. i 
not possess. This is precisely such a publication as has long been wanted. 

Extraordinary Defence.—At Queen-square, on Tuesday, a youth, named John | credit to Mr. Rich, when he tells us that he— 

Downes, was charged with stealing a pair of second-hand trowsers from the shop Tas had more enquiries for some work of general information regarding the 
of Mr. Higinbotham, pawnbroker, in the New Cut, Lambeth.—The case having | United States, than for any other American book. He has been long expecting 
been proved, the prisoner said, “ I’se quite hinnocent, your Vorship. I vas a | something of the kind from across the Atlantic, but having been hitherto disap- 
valking along, and I sees these here trowsers a hanging up, vich I vishes I'da | pointed, and perceiving good materials for such a work in some late American 
never seed at all, and so I looks at ema dangling about like a chap at the front | Publications recently imported, particularly the American edition of the celebrated 
of the Old Bailey, when I'm blessed if they-didn’t all of a sudden drop naturally German Conversations Lexicon, the American Almunacks, &c.; he determined 
slap bang into my harms. I had no intentions whatsomdever in steeling them ere | ‘0 undertake himself the task of selecting such articles as appeared most likely 
things, not at all.”.—Fully committed. to be of permanent interest, and would form a useful book of reference to the 


The Aristocracy of Soot.—At Mary-le-bonne Office on Tuesday, Elizabeth | reader of the numerous travels in America, which the press has Jately produced 


: - ‘ ss | h i ic ”, > ory) 2 -elle 2 
Burleigh appeared to affiliate a child to Thomas Watson.—Mr. Rawlinson : | i" hong abundance, and which might even be of service to the travellers them- 
selves. 


Young woman, who is the father of your child !—Elizabeth : Thomas Watson, In tl , se a: ‘ 

your Worship: this young man here.—Mr. Rawlinson (to Watson): Do you he - Soe of a ne which may be confidently looked forward 
deny what this young woman states ’—Watson: Not exactly your Worship. I pe peed ter f TeSHRNON TaN. Dh twee ea eee ‘Retter paper’ anl printim 
: Yourt Journal. 


don’t say the young un’s not mine.-—Mr. Rawlinson: Then, you admit it 
Pray, what are you !—Elizabeth (hastily) : He’s clerk to Mr. Watson, the chim- | Catse of the Drama.—In consequence of the late failure of the Bill for Regu- 
ney-sweeper, of Great Portland-street (laughter].—Watson : I'm related to him, | /@ting Dramatic Representations in the Metropolis, another meeting was beld at 
but I'm not his clerk. I’m his groom, and look after his horse and gig.—Mr. | the Crown and Anchor on Wednesday, for the purpose of taking measures to se- 
Rawlinson: Oh! you're groom to the sweep, are you! You must pay 3s. a | Cure the success of a similar Bill in the next Session. A Petition was agreed to 
week.—Watson: I can’t afford it—Mr. Rawlinson: But you must do so.— | be presented next Session, and a subscription commenced to defray all expenses 
Watson : Well, if I must I must.—The young woman and the sweep’s groom | !" promoting a struggle by which the monopoly at present existing it is hoped may 
then left the Office. | be destroyed. ’ 
The following were presented tothe King at the Levee, on the 14th of | Matthew Carter, Esq., formerly Vice-Consul at Coquimbo, is appointed Eng- 
August :— lish Consul at Carthagena, in Spain. Col. Walpole is appointed Consul-Gene- 
Captain Churchill, 79th Highlanders, on his promotion, by Sir R. Fergusson. | '@! in Chili, and will take passage in the Challenger frigate. 
, Lieut.-Col. Rice Jones, on being appointed Commanding Royal Engineer at, ‘Two steam-packets for the conveyance of the daily mail from Calais to Dover 
Nova Scotia, by Sir James Kempt. | are now in the course of construction at Cherbourg. ‘The Government has also 
| 








We give full 


The grouse season has commenced in Scotland with more than usual activity | JUSt bought two steamers of the company who have undertaken the coasting 

on the part of the sportsmen. On Thursday last the steamer from London to trade between Bordeaux, Brest, and Havre.—French paper. 
Aberdeen took over Lord Panmure and a Jarge party, with their dogs and all the | In the will of the late Viscountess Dudley and Ward £100,000 is given to the 
necessary implements for the work of destruction, and many other sportsmen | estate of the Earl, her son; and the remaining property does not, in fact, exceed 
who were unable to have room in time for the commencement of the season have | £60,000, a large portion of which is disposed of in legacies and provisions for old 
secured berths for the next steamers to Scotland.— London, Aug. 17. servants. 

A Bubal has just been added to the menagerie of the Jardin des Plantes ;— Longevity—An inmate of St. Margaret’s workhouse, Westminster, named 
an animal from the interior of Africa, having the body of a Camelopard and | Ann Parker, died on Saturday, at the advanced age of 101 years. There is a 
the head of a cow. portrait of an old woman in the same workhouse who died June 26, 1639, at the 

The Shah of Persia's Plate—The Shah of Persia possesses the most magni- | age of 136. 
ficent collection of piate in the world. It consists of upwards of 4,000 utensils ‘Ney had seen with indignation the enemy sally forth from their ramparts, 
of gold, most of which are set with precious stones or pearls. Among them | crown a redoubt erected in haste, and brave the efforts of the French soldiers 
are sets of spoons, vases, cups, jugs, basins, dishes, &c.; some of the cups are | The corps-de-siége was composed of troops partly from the army of the Rhine, 
so heavy that when filled they cannot be lifted with one hand. Perhaps the most | and partly from that of Sambre-et-Meuse. Anxious to show the former how to 
remarkable portion of the collection is a set of spoons, each a foot long. ‘The | fight, he assembled a few dragoons, saw that the horses were rough-shod, so that 
bowls of these spoons are of wrought gold, and the handles are richly set with | they could not slide upon the ice, and begged a few voltigeurs from the chef-de- 
rubies, and terminated by large diamonds. ‘The immense size of these spoons is | bataillon Molitor. ‘Iam going,’ he said, ‘ to shew you a trick, after the manner 
occasioned by the Oriental custom of eating, seated on the ground. lavini i 

Foreigners are permitted to see this splendid and unique collection of plate, | redoubt in front, whilst he got on the other side and brought up his dragoons 
and also the crystal bedstead, lately presented by the Emperor of Russia to the | against the pass it defended ; but the latter hesitated and dared not follow him, 
Shah of Persia. so that he penetrated alone into the redoubt. Surrounded by the enemy, single- 

One of Talleyrand’s Best.—A few days previous to the revolutionette of 1830, ; handed he cut his way through them, recrossed the ditch, and escaped under a 





Lafitte was engaged in consultation with Talleyrand on the conduct to be pursued | shower of balls; but he received a wound in his arm, the pain of which was in- | 


towards the reigning dynasty. 
the Prince. 
pacification uf Europe :—in 1830, Sir, their deposition is no less indispensable | fever, at the next weakened by the sufferings he endured, he refused ail surgical 
to the pacification of France.” aid. His friends, uneasy at the strange turn his disorder had taken, hit upon an 

Viscount Milton, eldest son of the Earl Fitzwilliam, now in his twenty-second | €xPedient to bring him to himself. Having assembled the musicians and young 
year, was married on Thursday, to the daughter of the Earl of Liverpool, an ac- girls of the village, with Kleber and the representative Merlin at their head, they 
complished and extremely beautiful young lady. After a splendid dejeuner, given all went in procession to Ney s quarters, and danced the farandolle round his bed. 
by Lord Fitzwilliam, to many persons of the highest rank, the happy pair left T he noise was at first unpleasant to him, but by degrees he joined in the hilarity 
town to pass the honey-moon.—Aug. 17. it occasioned. He then laughed at his gloomy thoughts, and gave up his arm to 

Lady Graves, who died the other day at Boulogne, was a native of France the surgeons ; his only uneasiness being now about the length of time his eure 
and wife of the present Lord Graves, whose father, it wi!l be remembered, died would take—his only anxiety that of knowing how soon he should be able to ns 
a melancholy death in 1830, and who was married to a sister of the present turn and fave the enemy. Being informed that he had been appointed general of 
Marquess of Anglesey. This lady still survives. brigade, this promotion was only a source of uneasiness to him. 


The venerable Palace of Scone, in Perthshire, so renowned,in Shakspeare’s 
tragedy of Macbeth, has recently been embellished, in accordance with its ancient 
costume, by order of the Earl of Mansfield, who, together with the Countess and 
their lovely daughters, have left Caen Wood for Scotland, where they purpose 
to remain until Parliament re-assembles. : 

The Paris Jockey Club is in high feather and preparing a new series of races 
for the lovers of the turf. Lord Henry Seymour, M. de Ricussec, and M. de 
Fasquel, are amongst the élite of our equestrian sarans. 


Mademoiselle Bourgoing is gone to that bourne from whence no traveller re- 


The following pithy reply is to be attributed to | creased by the motion of his horse. A species of lock-jaw ensued, and he be- 





as he said, had better claims than his. In vain were his scruples laughed at— 
in vain was he urged to accept the promotion ;: it was impossible to shake his re- 
sistance or overcome his modesty.”—Ney's Memotrs. 


Refusal to Grant a Church Rate-—A very numerous meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of the parish of Aston, Birmingham, was held last week, to grant a church 
rate. The Rev. Mr. Morgan, the Vicar, took the Chair. After some discus- 
sion, it was moved that a rate of twopence ia the pound should be granted. An 
amendment wus then proposed postponing the consideration of the rate for six 
months, which was carried. 


—_—_—_——= 
proper costume. The chair was filled by Lovel, supported by Henry Bertram 
and Sir Kenneth of Scotland, facing whom, as croupier, sat Locksley, the bold out- 
law ef Sherwood Forest, most characteristically attended by Richard Caur de 
Lion and Friar Tuck, who declared the mountain dew of Scotland far superior 
to the Well of St. Dunstan's. During the evening, which was spent with the 
greatest hilarity, several original recitations and songs were given appropriate to 
the occasion, and the meeting separated in the most becoming manner. 

Mr. Wilberforce.—A subscription is in progress in the town of Hull, which 
was the birth-place of the late Wm. Wilberforce, Esq. for the erection of an 
obelisk or column to the memory of that excellent man. 

There is daily running between Brighton and London a small cart drawn by 
seven dogs, harnessed three a-breast, and one as leader. This singular vehicle 
travels the Crawley road, and is often seen to keep pace with the fastest 
coaches. 

M. de Iturbide, eldest son of the late ex-Emperor of Mexico, has arrived in 
town, in the capacity of Secretary of Legation to the Mexican Embassy.—Lon- 
don paper. 

The Bullion Trade.—The gradual fall in the rates of the foreign exchanges, 
and the extensive exportations of the precious metals, has become the subject 
of some conversation in the monied and commercial classes. The following 
statement will show the extent to which the exportations of specie have been 
carried :—Since the first of the present month there have been entered at the 
Custom-house for shipment to the Continent very nearly 500,000 ounces of gold 
and silver coin and bars. The entries for Hamburg have been nearly 220,000 
ounces of gold coin and silver coin and bars ; to Calais, 74,000 ounces of silver 
coin and bars ; to Rotterdam, 102,000 ounces of gold and silver coin and bars ; 
to St. Petersburg, 71,000 ounces of silver coin and bars ; and to the Mauritius, 
30.000 ounces of silver coin. Of these large entries, there have already been 
actually shipped off to Hamburg, 10,500 ounces of gold coin, 190,800 ounces of 
silver coin and bars ; and to St. Petersburg 47,000 ounces of silver coin and bars, 
besides other amounts. 

A political and commercial institution, to be called the Universal, is projected, 
the seat of which is to be at the West of the Strand. It is intended to be a 
focus of general intercourse, and to unite all the conveniences, information, 
intelligence, and facilities for political aad mercantile business, which now 
separately belong to the two Houses of Parliament, Government offices, &c. 

Up-Hill Work.—It seems that the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals have actually been at the expense of keeping horses, which they have 
stationed at the foot of Holborn-hill, to assist in dragging heavy loads to the top. 

It is an error to suppose that in the possible event of the demise of her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, the Duke of Cumberland, as senior Member of 
the Royal family, must succeed to the guardianship of the Royal minor, upon 
the accession of the Princess Victoria to the throne of England. Hanover, like 
every other fief of the German empire. being subject to the Salique law, his 
Royal Highness will succeed to the Hanoverian throne. as King Ernest the 
First, and wil!, consequently, be removed from all participation in the business of 
the English state. 

How to get into Practice. —A recent number of the Charivari, Parisian journal, 
contains a strikingly-like lithographed portrait of the late eminent Doctor Por- 
tal, and makes a brief reference to the mode by which he first attained celebrity, 
as recounted by himself. It appears that one of the principal expedients re- 





of Sambre-et-Meuse.’ Having put his voltigeurs in motion, they attacked the | 


«In 1814, the restoration of the Bourbons was indispensable to the | came restless and desponding ; at one moment under the excitement of burning | 


sorted to for that object by the doctor was to hire a certain aumber of equipages, 
| cabriolets, fiacres, &c., which arrived in constant succession at the door of his 
| residence throughout the day. Another branch of the mystification consisted in 
| h's employing men to repair to his house after midnight, and to knock with such 
| haste, violence, and loudness as to alarm the neighbours. That point attained, 
the Doctor appeared himself at the window to demand the cause of the distur- 
bence, when the agent below would suddenly reply—* Sir, it is the Prince A., 
the Duchess of B , the Marquess of C., or the Countess of D., who requires 
your immediate attendance.’’ Soconstant and so annoying was this system 
found in the neighbourhood, that the Doctor was not allowed to remain lodging 
in the same house for more than five or six months; but contemptible as was 
the trick, it answered the end of its contriver, for Doctor Portal became ulti- 
mately one of the most popular practitioners in Paris, and first Physician to 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X. and their Courts respectively. 

M. Mazas, who has recently published an account of the Revolution of July, 
1830, and who describes himself as “ Secretaire du dernier President du Con- 
seil des Ministres nommé par le Roi Charles X_,” arrived at that post in the fol- 
lowing extraordinary manner :—M. Mazas was an occasional tutor to the young 
Duke of Bordeaux, to whom he used to give lessons in French history two or 
three times a week. Happening to be in the Palace of St. Cloud on Thursday, 
the 29th of July, when the King, as a last resource, named as his Prime Minis- 
ter, the Duke de Mortmart, who also happened to be on duty at St. Cloud, as 
Captain of the Guard, and there being, as it would seem, in the chateau no one 
else who could hold a pen—this tutor was on the sudden appointed Secretary 
to the Premier, and in this capacity drew up the Royal Ordinances which re- 
pealed those of M. de Polignac, and nominated the last Cabinet of Charles X. 

The Army.—It is said that the Commander-in-Chief's list for commissions 
in the army is not in future to be taken in the order in which the names stand on 
it; but, very properly, according to the proficiency of the candidates in the 
several branches of military education. 

At St. Sebastian, in Spain, at a recent bull-fight, a three-year old bull, after 
killing no fewer than 17 horses, was mortally wounded by a Picadore. In the 
agonies of death, he leaped over the barrier amongst the spectators, killed one 
man and injured many others by trampling them under foot. A second combat 
was then given for the benefit of the sufferers. 

«A seller of cheap articles in Dublin has the following puff at the head of an 
advertisement :-—‘* What will the world come to? Only think of silk parasols 
at 17d., and umbrellas at 18d each.” ** What will the world come to?” said 
a son of the sod, as he read this, ‘why to the shade, at this rate, what else?” 

On Friday evening last, the Rose, revenue cutter, captured, off the Needles, 
a smuggling six-oared galley, with 47 casks of spirits and five men (all English- 
men), one of whom is a noted character, nick-named * Big Harry,” this making 
the 15th time of his being captured. They have all since been convieted.— 
Hampsilure Telegraph. 

The Lessonof Frugality.—A short time ago, a venerable old Dutch gentle- 
man, who had gained great riches without reproach, resolved to retire for the 
remainder of his days to his country seat in Holland. In order to take leave of 
his friends and acquaintance in a handsome manner, he invited the young and the 
old of both sexes (persons of the first fashion in the place) to an entertainment 
| at his own house. They assembled with great expectations, but, to their no 

small surprise, saw a long oak table, on which were placed platters of butter- 
milk, pickled herrings, and cheese. ‘The rest of the cheer was made up with 
| butter and rye bread ; and cans of table beer were at band for those who chose 
/to drink. ‘The company secretly cursed the old gentleman's humour; but, on 
| account of his great age, and still greater merit, they restrained their resent- 
| ment, and appeared contented with their homely fare. The old gentleman seeing 
| the joke take, was unwilling to carry it too far; and, at a signal given to the ser- 








vants, cleared the table, and produced asecond course. The rye bread was 
changed to household brown, the table beer into strong ale, and the mean food 
| into good salted beef and boiled fish. The guests now grew better pleased, and 
| the master of the feast more pressing in his invitations. After he had given 
them time to taste the second course, a third was served up in due form, followed 
| by half a dozen servants in gaudy liveries, whilst a profusion of soups, tame 
| and wild fowl—in a word, all that the art of a modern cook could produce, court- 
| ed the taste and renewed the appetite of the whole company. To this were 
| added generous burgundy, sparkling champagne, &c.; and that nothing might 


He did not | be wanting that could please the senses, as soon as a sumptuous desert was 
think he had done enough to merit that rank, and wished to leave it to those who, | brought in, a concert of a variety of instruments of music was heard in the next 


! 


| waited for to give a loose to joy and pleasure, rose up and thus addressed the 


room. Health went round, mirth increased, and the old gentleman seeing that 
nothing but the departure of him and the gravest part of the company was 


company :—* Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you for the honour you have done 
me by honouring me with yourcompany. It is time for one of my age to with- 
draw, but 1 hope those who are disposed for dancing will accept of a ball which 
I have ordered to be prepared for you. Before the fiddles strike up, give me 
leave to make a short reflection on this entertainment, which otherwise might 
appear whimsical, and even foolish. By living after the penurious manner ex- 


turns. This celebrated comic actress first appear@l in the character of Pamela, 
in 1803. Her spirited and original style of acting, and the graces of her person, 
were matched by the excellence of her heart. Her histrionic career was bril- 
liant, and her bier was followed by many friends. 


mane = f | hibited by the first course, our ancestors raised their infant State, and acquired 

Sea Policy Stamp Duties—By a Parliamentary paper it appears that the | |iberty, wealth, and power. ‘These were preserved by our fathers, who lived in 
amount of duty received from sea policies in the year ending January 1823, for | that plain way, exemplified in the second course. But if an old man may be per- 
Great Britain, was £179,033, besides £3,480 from the Royal Exchange Assu- | mitted, befure he leaves you, to speak his thoughts freely, | am really afraid that 
rence Company, £15,739 from the London, and £11,925 from the Alliance ; | the profusion which you have witnessed in the last course, will, if we continue 


oo Tissot has just been ee with ail the accustomed pomp and palaver, | from Ireland, £2,357. ‘Total, £212,585. 
as Member of the French Academy.—A letter from Rome announces the death Ex : orn : : 
: i ae, “ae ‘ . exportation of Coals.—By 4 return to Parliament, it appears that, during the 
« ’ —— essa 8 a ee one of the most ancient and illus- | year ending the 5th of January, 1833, 10,161 tons were exported to Gibraltar, 
— ae a oe : . é ‘ 605 tons to Spain and the Balearic Islands, 3,422 tons to Malta, 4,039 tons to 
LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. ° Italy and the Italian Islands, 1,180 tons to the Ionian Islands, 2,435 tons to the 
Pelerine mantelets, whether made of white jaconot muslin, or of the same ma- Russian ports in the Black Sea, 323 tons to Turkey and Continental Greece, 647 





it, deprive us of those advantages which our ancestors earned by the sweat of 
their brows, and which our fathers, by their industry and good management, have 
transmitted tous. Young people, I advise you to be merry this evening, but to 
think seriously to-morrow on the lesson I have given you to day.” 
THE CHASSEUR ANTS AND THEIR PREY. 
One morning my attention was arrested at Laurel Hill (Trinidad), by a number 


terial as the dresses with which they are worn, should be tied down the front 
with bows of coloured ribbon. The waist-band should correspond as closely as 
possible with the pattern of the dress. 

For negligé, peignoirs are almost as generally adopted in London as in Paris. 
With these dresses, waist-bands of the same material are indispensable. 

The most fashionable morning aprons are bordered with narrow black lace. 


In Paris, @ favourite costume for little boys, consists of ahat of leghorn, bound | infancy, with the exception of Captain Waverley, few were dressed in their will come and clear de houses.” 


| 
| 


| 





to the Morea and the Greek Islands, 7,260 tons to Egypt. Total, 30,072 tons. | of black-birds whose appearance was foreign to me ; they were smaller, but not 
: Waverley Anniversary.—Thursday being the anniversary of Sir Walter | unlike an English crow, and were perched on a calabash tree near the kitchen. 
Scott’s nativity, amongst other marks of respect paid to the memory of our de-| I asked D. who at that mument came up from the garden, what could be the 
parted bard, a dinner was held in Mr. Menzies’ tavern, High-street, attended by | cause of the appearance of so many of those black-birds. She said, ‘‘ Misses, 


| about 30 of a lately-established club called the “ Sons of the Great Unknown,” \ dem be a sign of the blessing of God; dey are not the blessing, but only de sign 


each member assuming a character from the Waverley Novels ; but owing to its { as we say, of God’s blessing.” Misses, you'll see afore noon time, how de ants 


At this moment I was called to breakfast, and 
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thinking it was some superstitious idea of D's, I paid no further attention to it. 
In about two hours after this, I observed an uncommon number of chasseur 
ants crawling about the floor of the room; my children were annoyed by them, 
and seated themselves on a table, where their legs did not communicate with 
the floor. 

They did not crawl upon my person, but I was now surrounded by them. 
Shortly after this the walls of the room became covered by them, and next, they 
began to take possession of the tables and chairs. I now thought it necessary 
to take refuge in an adjoining room, separated oniy by a few ascending steps from 
the one we occupied ; and this was not accomplished without great care and 
generalship ; for, had we trodden upon one, we should have been summarily 


punished. There were several ants on the step of the stair, but they were not | Immese bonfires also were lighted along the margin of the water, and as they | 


near so numerous as in the room we had left; but the upper room presented a 
singular spectacle ; for not only were the fluor and walls covered like the other 
room, but the roof was covered also. 

The open rafters of a West India house at all times afford shelter to a nu- 
merous tribe of insects, more particularly the cock-roach; but now their de- 
struction was inevitable. ‘The chasseur-ants, as if trained for battle, ascended 
in regular thick files to the rafters, and threw down the cock-roaches to their 
comrades on the floor, who as regularly marched off with the dead bodies of the 
cock-roaches, dragging them away by their united efforts with amazing rapidity. 
Either the cock-roaches were stung to death on the rafters, or else the fall killed 
them. The ants never stopped to devour their prey, but conveyed it all to their 
store-house. ‘The windward windows of the room were glass, and a battle now 
ensued between the ants and the jack-spaniards on the panes of glass. The 
jack-spaniard may be called the wasp of the West Indies: it is twice as large as 
a British wasp, and its sting is in proportion more painful. It builds its nest in 
trees and old houses, and sometimes in the raftersof a room. The jack- 
spaniards were not quite such easy prey, for they used their wings, which not 
one cock-roach had attempted. Two jack spaniards, hotly pursued on the win- 
dow, alighted on the dress of one of my children. I entreated her to sit still, 
and remain quiet. In an almost inconceivably short space of time, a party of 
ants crawled upon her frock, surrounded, covered the two jack-spaniards, and 
crawled down again to the floor, dragging off their prey, and doing the child no 
harm. From this room I went to the adjoining bed-chamber and dressing-room, 
and found them equally in possession of the chasseurs. I opened a large military 
chest of linens, which had been much infested ; for ] was determined to take 
every advantage of such able hunters; I fouud the ants already inside ; I sup- 
pose they must have got in at some opening at the hinges. I pulled out the 
linens on the floor, and with them hundreds of cock-roaches, not one of which 
escaped. 

We now left the house, and went to the chambers, built at a little distance ; 
but these also were in the same state. I next proceeded to open a store-room 
at the other end of the house, for a place of retreat ; but to get the key I had to 
return to the under room, where the battle was now more hot than ever: the 
ants had commenced an attack upon the rats and mice, and, strange as it may 
appear, they were no match for their apparently insignificant foes. They sur- 
rounded them, as they had the insect tribe, covered them over, and dragged them 
off with a celerity on union of strength, that no one who has not watched such 
a scene can comprehend. I did not see one rat or mouse escape, and I am sure 
I saw a score carried off during a very short period. 

We next tried the kitchen—for the sture-room and boy’s pantry were already 
occupied; but the kitchen was equally the field of battle, between rats, mice, 
cock-roaches, and ants killing them. A huckster negro came up selling cakes, 
and seeing the uproar, and the family and servants standing out in the sun, he 
said—‘ Ah, Misses, you have got the blessing of God to-day and a great bles- 
sing it be to get such acleaning.”’ I think it was about ten when I first ob- 
served the ants ; and about twelve the battle was formidable; soon after one 
o’clock the great strife commenced with the rats and mice; and about three the 
houses were cleared. Ina quarter of an hour more the ants began to decamp, 
and soon not one was to be seen within doors, but the grass round the house was 
full of them ; and they seemed now feasting on the remnant of their prey, which 
had been left on the road to their nests; and so the feasting continued till 
about four o’clock, when the black-birds, who had never been long absent from 
the calabash and pois deux trees in the neighbourhood, darted down among them, 
and destroyed by millions those who were too sluggish to make good their re- 
treat. By five o’clock the whole was over: befure sun-down the negro houses 
were cleared in the same way: and they told me they had seen the black, birds 
hovering about the almond-trees as early as seven in the morning. I never saw 
these black-birds before or since, and the negroes assured me that they never 
were seen but at such times.—[ From Mrs Carmichael’s ‘* Domestic Mannsrsand 
Society in the West Indies.’’] 

Charles X., it is said, has addressed a letter to the Sovereigns assembled at 
Toeplitz, expressing surprise at not having been called to the Conference about 
to be held in that town. He declares that the differences which have occurred 
between him and his subjects have not made him lose his right of being a member 
of the Holy Alliance, in conjunction with the Sovereigns, his former allies. The 
abdication which he signed with his son, in favour of the Duke of Bordeaux, 
not having been accepted by France, ought to be considered as null and void. 
He consequently claims the full execution of the guarantees stipulated by the 
treaty of 1815.—French Paper. 

Astonishing Effects of Steam.—We have received from an. esteemed cor- 
respondent the following account of the capture of the Princessa Reale corvette 
of 20 guns, during Napier’s action off St. Vincent. ‘ Your friend was on board 
the William the Fourth steamer, during the action, and actually went alongside 
the Princessa Reale, and told them he had water enough on board, in a boiling 
state, for the scalding of three hundred men, and that he would infallibly parboil 
them all unless they struck immediately. ‘The amazed crew, who had already 
felt the unpleasant effect of being in hot water, at once hauled down her colours, 
and surrendered to an UNARMED steamer!!!" 

Lamentable Catastrophe.—The highest peak of the Beacon Hills, (Bannan 
Marcheiniog) is called Cadair Arthur, or Arthur's Chair ; it is the highest ground 
in South Wales, and begins to rise about two miles from Brecknock, which is 
six miles distant from the summit. The height is 2863 feet above the level of 
the sea. It has beenthe custom of the inhabitants of Brecknock and Methyr 
Tydvil, during the fine summer months, to form pic nic parties on the Hills. 
On Monday, the 5th of August, a party of young persons from Brecknock as- 
cended the mountain, and melancholy is the history of the day. After regaling 
themselves, they divided into several companies to enjoy the magnificence of the 
scenery ; having remained several hours, two young mnen, of respectable charac- 
ter, most imprudently frolicking with each other on the brink of the highest 
precipice, lost their balance, and were hurled headlong down the rocks, until 
their progress was arrested by a projecting ridge. ‘Their friends in vain sought 
to discover them, so perpendicular was the place from which they fell, and it 
was occasionally obscured by a dense mist. ‘The news did nor reach Brecknock 
until half-past eight at night, and the town was thrown into great consternation. 
Vast numbers of persons on horse and foot immediately proceeded in search of 
the bodies, and about three o’clock on the following morning, after an anxious 
search and endeavours to find them during the night, they were discovered and 
brought to the house of their respective parents. The place where they were 
found was upwards of 1200 feet from the valley below, and owing to its steep 
and rugged sides, the situation of the people who humanely ventured their lives 
in the search, was most appalling. The ascent was made before daylight, when 
the danger of it was not so apparent. It is a question whether any one would 
have risked his life by daylight. 

SPLENDID AQUATIC FETE AT CHILLINGTON. 

The beautiful scenery at Chillington was enlivened last Friday by one of the 
most splendid galas that we have ever had to record. In compliance with his 
annual custom, T. W. Giffard, Esq., invited a large number of friends to parti- 
cipate in the pleasures of an aquatic excursion on the magnificent sheet of water 
which forms one of the most prominent of the many beantiful objects of his ex- 
tensive domain. The morning was ushered in by aroar ef cannons, which 
sounded the “ note of preparation” for the festivities of the day. From one to 
four the different avenues to the temples on the brink of the lake were crowded 
with the carriages of the nobility and gentry, who came to do honour to the hos- 
pitality of the ancient house of Giffard. The coup d'ail at this moment was 
particularly grand; the woods gently sloping down to the edge of the water, 
and lightly brushed by a warm breeze—the many-tinted hues which the reflec- 
tion of the light brought out—the magnificent sheet of water stretching out al- 
most as far as the eye could reach, and bearing on its breast the reflected sha- 
dows of nodding woods and elegant temples; the boats in busy preparation, ply- 
ing about in every direction, some impelled by gently undulating sails, others 
driven forward by the sinewy arms of the rowers—the gay fluttering of the la- 
dies’ dresses, who moved like the presiding wood-nymphs of the scene, now dis- 
playing their charms to open view, at another time lost in the labyrinths of the 
woods, and above all, the clear unclouded sun, sending down its brightest beams, 
and lighting up wood, lake, and meadow, with the must brilliant hues, present- 
ed a scene of stirring beauty and grandeur which may almost be compared with 
the views, which Scott has immortalized, on Loch Katrine. After having en- 
joyed themselves for some time in admiring this beautiful prospect, the ladies 
were handed into the boats, and rowed about by the gentlemen of the party. 
The effect of the different groups on the water, as they shot along in every 
direction was particularly striking, and the novelty of the exercise, and the 
excitement of the occasion, lit up the features of the ladies with a glow of 
health and beauty, which is in vain sought in the crowded ranks of a ball room. 

A considerable time having been spent in this delightful amusement, a fresh 
discharge of cannon announced the hour of dinner, which was served up in the 
splendid banquetting-room and in various marquees and tents to a company of 
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160 or upwards. The dinner was of the most sumptuous description, amd was 
followed by a dessert which comsisted of a profusion ef the choicest fruits. After 
dinner the Ladies gave the health of Mr. Giffard, which was drunk with 
enthusiasm. ‘ Lady Charlotte Giffard and better health to her’ was also received 
with great warmth. Her ladyship,we are sorry to say, was prevented by severe 
indisposition from partaking of the amusements of the day. After various other 
toasts, the company adjourned to one of the temples, where coffee was served up, 
and in the meantime the banquetting-room was prepared foraball. Dancing com- 
menced about nine o'clock and was kept up throughout the night with great spirit. 


As the shadows of evening fell, roars of cannon were heard at intervals breaking 


upon the silence of the night, and dying away indistant echoes among the woods. 


shot up their spiral flames to the sky, and illumined the dark mass of folige be- 
hind—the red glare uniting with the green—they presented a beautiful contrast 
of light and shade which Rembrandt would have loved to paint. 

—— 


WEST INDIA QUESTION. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Many estimable persons are influenced by the consideration, that the Chris- 
tian religion has proclaimed the universal equality of mankind, and thence they 
conclude, that it is not only wrong but impious to retain any portion of our sub- 
jects in a state of servitude, or withhold our efforts from the general emancipa- 
tion of the species. There never was amore mistaken idea; it springs froma 
benevolent intention, but it is fitted to devastate society ty its consequences. 
Considerations of religion lead to a directly opposite conclusion ; they support, 
in a manner the most convincing, the arguments for which we contend. 

If immediate emancipation from slavery, or its abolition in the early stages of 
civilization, had been intended by Providence, or deemed consistent with human 
welfare in those ages, why was it not communicated to mankind at the Tower 
of Babel, or amidst the thnnders of Mount Sinai! Why was a religion, which 
declared the equality of mankind in the sight of Heaven, and was fitted ultimate- 
ly to effect the universal abolition of private slavery, by influencing the human 
heart, reserved for the highest era of ancient civilization, the age of Cicero and 
Augustus?) Why was it cradled, not on the frontiers of civilization, not amidst 
barbarous tribes, but in the centre of refinement; midway between Egypyjan 
learning and Grecian taste: ov the confines of Persian wealth and Roman civili- 
zation? Why, when it did come, was it made no part of that religion to eman- 
cipate the slaves by any general or sweeping measure ; but that change left to be 
slowly accomplished during centuries, by the silent influence of religion on indi- 
vidual hearts!) Why, but because its author knew that the precepts it enjoined, 
the changes in society it would induce, were svited not to an infant but an ad- 
vanced stage of civilization; and that the equality it declared could obtain only 
amidst the safeguards from violence, which an ancient and highly-cultivated state 
of refinement afforded. 

Why, if immediate and unconditional emancipation from servitude was in- 
tended to follow the Christian religion, did it subsist unmitigated for fifteen hun- 
dred years after its introduction! Because the mere promulgation of its pre- 
cepts is by no means sufficient to warrant such change ; because it is necessary 
not only that churches should be built, and bishops established, and nobles bap- 
tized ; but savage indolence overcome, and barbaric violence restrained, and rude 
depravity covered: because it is necessary, before such a change is introduced, 
not only that the seed of religion should be scattered over the surface, but its 
roots struck and its fruits shed through the whole strata of society; because ci- 
vil freedom and habits of order, and the desire of civilization, must be long es- 
tablished before it can be either practicable or beneficial ; and because these ef- 
fects require the growth of many hundred years. 

Let, then, the friends of speedy Negro emancipation follow the steps of Pro- 
vidence in the past extrication of the human race from the restraints of servi- 
tude ; let them bring up the West India Negroes to the level of ancient civiliza- 
tion at the period when the gospel was promulgated; and then they have brought 
the human mind to that stage when the Author of nature deemed it practicable 
to relax the fetters of private slavery. But let them not urge on immediate or 
early emancipation under circumstances which Supreme Wisdom has in all past 
ages deemed unfit for its introduction; let them not precipitate those changes 
in infants, which have been uniformly reserved for the most advanced stages of 
civilization ; or delude themselves with the idea, that they are preparing the pa- 
cific reign of the Gospel for the sabie inhabitants of the regions of the sun, when 
they are only hastening the horrors of a Jacquerie, or the flames of St. Domingo. 

How is it possible that men in the condition of African Negroes can conduct 
themselves as freemen?!—They see none but their masters, the owners of the 
estates on which they work, and their overseers, and they expect. of course, 
that when they become free they are to live like them, and enjoy the same im- 
munity from personal toil. They little know that the free labourer is chained 
by necessity to severer toil than that which is wrung from thein by the lash of 
the overseer ; that they receive no certain provision in sickness or age; are 
allowed to beg their bread through a land flowing with milk and honey; and fre- 
quently perish of want amidst the palaces of heartless opulence. They feel 
none of the artificial wants, which sweeten to the European labourer his un- 
ceasing toil; and are drawn by an irresistible attraction to the indolent habits, 
the dreaming existence, the listless repose, which constitute the chief enjoy- 
ments of savage life. ‘The indulgence of such habits must be utterly destruc- 
tive of the splendid but imperfectly founded fabric of industry which the West 
Indies exhibited. If their labouring classes are emancipated before ages of ci- 
vilization have given them the habits, the wants, the self-command, and the 
desires of civilized life, society must instantly be resolved into its pristine ele- 
ments ; the smiling plantations, the industrious villages be destroyed; the hu- 
man race be reduced to a tenth part of its present amount, and a few naked sa- 
vages gain a precarious subsistence amidst the woods, which will speedily ob- 
literate, under a tropical sun, all traces of fortner cultivation. 

This is not mere speculation :—the truth of these principles have been de- 
monstrated in the most signal manner: the experiment of precipitate emancipa- 
tion has been tried on the largest scale, in the greatest, the richest, and the most 
flourishing of the West India colonies; conflagration, murder, and ruin, sig- 
nalized its commencement, and the most frightful dissolution of manners, a ra- 
pid decline of population, a total cessation of industry, and general suffering 
among the unhappy victims of premature freedom, have been its lasting effects 
It is this dreadful example which has penetrated the West India proprietors with 
a sense of the danger which threatens them, and it is in the face of its lamenta- 
ble effects that the same deplorable system is incessantly pressed forward by a 
numerous and well-meaning, but ignorant and deluded party in this country. 

When the French Revolution had spread the same ideas of liberty and equality 
through its extensive dominions, which have lately penetrated the vein of the 
British empire, the situation of the Negroes of St. Domingo excited the imme- 
diate attention of the National Assembly. It was strongly urged, that the 
existence of slavery was an abomination inconsistent with the new-born princi- 
ples of freedom ; that all men were by nature equal, and that it would be a last- 
ing disgrace tothe French Legislature, if, after emancipating themselves from 
the fetters of slavery, they permitted them to hang upon the wretched cultiva- 
tors of their distant colonies. 
quainted with the state of the Negroes, that such a measure would, without 
benefitting the slaves, involve the whole colony in conflagration, and ultimately 
occasion the ruin of the very men whom it wasintended'to benefit. These wise 


observations were utterly disregarded ; a society, with the title of Les Amis des | 


Noirs, was instituted at Paris, under the auspices of Brissot and the leading 
Revolutionists, which carried on a correspondence with the friends of emancipa- 
tion in the colony, and at length, overcome by clamour, and subdued by decla- 
mation, the Colonial Assembly passed several decrees, tending to the gradual 
abolition of slavery. 

Nothing could exceed the picture of prosperity which the colony exhibited 
when these well-meant, but fatal innovations, began. ‘The whites were about 
40,000 ; the free men of colour, 30,000; and slaves, above 500,000. Above a 
thousand plantations, in different parts of the island, nourished its numerous in- 
habitants in peace and happiness; great part of the most fertile portion of the 
island was cultivated like a garden, and the slaves indulgently treated, and libe- 
rally partaking of the fruits of their labour, exhibited a scene of rural felicity 
and genera! happiness, rarely witnessed in the freest and most civilized 
states. Every evening, the whole slaves, of both sexes, were to be seen dancing 
in festive circles ; the sound of music, the voice of gladness, was to be heard on 
all sides, and the traveller, captivated by the spectacle, blessed the benificent 
hand of nature, which had provided such means of felicity to the humblest 
of its family.* 

Bot very different was the state of the island, when the demon of revolutiona- 
ry innovation found an entrance. A variety of laws, tending to the emancipa- 
tion of the Negroes, were first passed in 1790 and 1791; and at length, on 2Ist 
June, 1792, a decree emancipated all the slaves who should take up arms in fa- 
your of the Republic. 

The consequences of these well-meant, but injudicious innovations, are thus 
described by the contemporary republican historian :— 

‘“‘ The black slaves, greatly more numerous than their masters, had already 
heard the thrilling words, liberty and equality, addressed to them, rather by poli- 
tical ambition than the spirit of humanity. Insurrections broke out so early as 
1789, which were only repressed by measures of severity. The first negroes 
who revolted, acted in the name of the King. In their savage acclamations they 
repeated the name of Louis. At length, after great disorders, a general insur- 





In vain it was urged, by those practically ac- | 
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| tations, were all destroyed ; the whites everywhere murdered, hunted down, or 
roasted in the flames; the rich plain of the Cape, so lately smiling in prosperity, 
| exhibited only a vast field of carnage and conflagration. 
| When the first fury of the revolt had evaporated, and the whites were all 
| shut up in Cape Town, the blacks spread themselves over the country, and 
avenged the executions under which they had suffered, by all the refinements of 
the most frightful cruelty. Both parties exerted themselves with the utmost 
| fury; on the one hand the habit of power, and an inveterate contempt for the 
| Negro race, on the other the passion of revenge, prompted to unheard-of atrocities. 

‘The island remained a prey to the most complicated disorders, unti! June 
| 1792, when the whole remainder of the European population was shut up in the 
Cape Town. At the first appearance of an attack, a portion of the inhabitants 
| had made their escape by sea; but a large part remained, trusting that they 
| would suffer nothing from a combat in which they had taken no part No sooner, 
however, had the republican authoities withdrawn, than the negro troops broke 

in, and finding neither resistance ror restraint, soon commenced the most 

hideous excesses. ‘I'wenty thousand Africaus unchained, mingled with the as- 
sailants; everything was confounded in the indiscriminate massacre ; inhabi- 
tants, sailors, slaves, were butchered without mercy; the conflagration which 
soon arose, augmented the horrors of the scene; at the sight of its illumination 
in the heavens, the Negroes in all the neighbouring mountains descended into 
the plain, and rushed in torrents into the devoted city. Every excess which 
vengeance, cupidity, brutal insolence, and unbridled passion could produce, was 
speedily committed ; the asylums of young women were forced, their persons 
violated, and afterwards murdered ; shrieking females, weeping children, trem- 
bling old men, were to be seen striving to force their way through the brutal 
throng, to gain the ships, or perishing under the ruins of the burning edifices. 
In less than twenty-four hours, Cape ‘Town was destroyed, and its inhabitants 
massacred or dispersed. 

“When fatigue had caused the disorder and carnage to cease, and the confla- 
gration had ceased for want of anything farther to burn, the remaining black in- 
habitants were organized into battalions, and the slaves, not knowing what to do 
amidst the general wreck, with their newly acquired freedom, surrendered them- 
selves to obtain provisions. Ships imploring succour were dispatched to the 
neighbouring isles and the continent; and the remains of a flourishing colony 
resembled a horde cast by shipwreck on a desert shore. 

This frightful catastrophe was the first signal of the abolition of slavery by the 
partial emancipation of the Negroes. This idea of the liberation of the Negroes 
had long been spread in France and the colonies; the dreams of the plilanthro- 
pist had penetrated even to the workshops of the slaves. The opposition of the 
whites and the men of colour, speedily accelerated the evil; they mutually freed 
the slaves who were to be enrolled to combat each other; and enfranchisement 
was always the reward to which they looked forward, as the result of their re- 
volt. This was declared universal, by a decree of the commissioners of France, 
on the 21st June, 1793, which announced that all the Negroes who took up arms 
for the Republic, should receive their freedom. Such were the effects of this 
great measure, dictated by philanthropy, but carried into execution without re- 
gard to the capacity of those for whom it was intended. The fatal gift involved 
in one promiscuous ruin the slaves and their oppressors.” 

Nor has the subsequent fate of this once flourishing colony been less calami- 
tous. For ten years afterwards its history was such a succession of civil wars, 
disasters, and confusion, that the most patient historical research can hardly 
trace the thread of the calamities. Their independence has been established ; 
but with it they have relapsed into a state of degradation, combining the indo- 
lence and recklessness of savage, with the vices and the corruptions of civilized 
life. Hardly caring to cultivate the ground, they wander through the woods, 
gaining a precarious subsistence by shooting and ensnaring animals: from being 
the greatest sugar island in the Gulf of Mexico, St. Domingo is reduced to the 
necessity of importing both sugar and subsistence ; popularity has rapidly de- 
clined ; and such is the universal dissolution of manners, as to threaten, if such 
an event were possible, at no distant period, its entire destruction. To all ap- 
pearance, this beautiful island in half a century will be tenanted only by naked 
savages, more vicious and degraded, but not superior in civilization or improve- 
ment to the Indians who first beheld the sails of Columbus. * 

These facts are worthy of the most serious consideration. They demon- 
strate, that human nature is the same in the torrid as in the temperate zone; in 
the sable breast of the African Negro, as in the serfs of France, or the boors of 
Russia. An individual does not become a man at six years of age; if we give 
to childhood the indulgences or freedom of manhood, a life of unbribled passion, 
or useless indolence, may with certainty be anticipated. It is by slow degrees, 
and imperceptible gradations, that all the great changes of nature are effectual: 
continents the abode of millions, are formed by the accumulation of innumerable 
rills; empires which are to subsist for ages, slowly arise out of the struggles 
and hardships of infant existence. Freedom, the greatest gift of nature, can 
neither be appreciated nor enjoyed for a very long period in the progress of civi- 
lization ; if suddenly bestowed on an enslaved population, it tears society in 
pieces, and subjects men to the worst of tyrannies, the tyranny of their own 
passions and vices. If we would consult the interests of the s/aves themselves, 
if we would save them from the dominion of the most frightful vices, if we 
would preserve their race from extermination, we must admit them, | y slow de- 
grees, and imperceptible gradations, to the advantages and the destitution of 
freedom. Centuries must elapse before it can be introduced without the cer- 
tainty of destruction to the slave population. When we see a middling class 
formed, which connects the upper and the lower classes, the proprietor and the 
Negro; when we behold justice, regularly, impartially, and formally adminis- 
tered ; when we see artificial wants prevalent among the poor, and industry pur- 
sued for its own sake, and from a sense of the blessings with which it is attended, 
and a legal provision for the labouring classes established, then, and not till then, 
the bonds of slavery may be abolished.—When the period arrives, however, no 
efforts of fanaticism, no struggles of a party, will be required for Negro emanci- 
pation; the interests of the owners themselves will lead, as in the feudal ages, 
to the gradual enfranchisement of the poor; the change will be so gradual as to 
be imperceptible, and the child will become a man without being sensible of the 
relaxation uf the parental authority. 

The time has now arrived, when geod intentions will not justify insane ac- 
| tions ; nor men be permitted to toss about firebrands, and say it was in sport.— 

When men mingle in political concerns, we require from them not only benevo- 
| lent wishes, but rational conduct and information on the subjects which they agi- 
tate ; we hold it no excuse fora physician, who has sacrificed his patient by his 
| ignorance, that he only meant to do him good.—If the boasted spread of know- 
| ledge has effected any thing, it should distrust of their opinions, if not fortified 
by the lessons of experience; and it must prove worse than useless, if it does 
not inspire a rooted aversiun for every project which is not founded on the de- 
ductions of history, and a determination to resist every innovation which does 
not imitate the gradual changes of nature. ‘ 
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[Happy condition of the slaves, as compared with free persons in some other 
| countries. ] 


From Mr. M:Queen's Letter to Blackwood’s Magazine. 

The general situation of the slave population may, however, be more fully 
and correctly ascertained from the following account, drawn up by the Rey. 
Thomas Alexander Browne, of his own estate, Grand Sable, in the Island of St. 
Vincents. It discloses at one view, and in a correct and masterly manner, the 
whole economy of a sugar estate, and the faithful delineation of the negro cha- 
racter. It draws in a bird's-eye view the general situation and condition of the 
slave population in the British Colonies clearly before the enquirer. ‘The crop 
of Grand Sable was, in 1830, 450 large hogsheads of sugar, and 32,000 gallons 
of rum and molasses, and the number of sJaves 688, making an increase from 
592, in 1820, to the number mentioned in 1832. 

* Each family have a cottage, with a garden attached to it, a yam piece in 
the ground appropriated to fallow, and at the back of the estate as much provi- 
sion ground as they choose to cultivate. In their gardens or grounds they grow 
plantains, bananas, tanias, yams, sweet potatoes, Indian corn, pease, beans, scha- 
lottes, thyme, pepper, ochros, purslane, callilu, casada, arrowroot, limes, lemons, 
citrons, melons, pine-apples, coffee, cocoa, bread-fruit, alligator pears, &c. &c. ; 
and of the bread-fruit, in addition to those in their own grounds, we have many 
hundreds planted in every direction, some the size of a large oak or ash tree, 
and all bearing abundantly previously to the hurricane. The climate being a 
perpetual summer, they have three crops annually of many descriptions of pro- 
visions, such as corn, potatoes, beans, pease, &c., and are not, like the English 
peasant, confined to one crop of corn, potatoes, and garden vegetables yearly. 
In addition to the provisions g!ready noticed, they have their pigs, goats, fowls, 
and guinea birds, and my table is usually supplied with pork purchased from them. 
All their surplus produce they are allowed to send to town in the drogher or little 
schooner which is employed to bring up our supplies, and on these occasions 
several persons are permitted to go down to dispose of their provisions. The 
money they obtain is usually laid out in finery, most of our black ladies having 
necklaces and earrings, for which they give many dollars, and which, after the 
lapse of a year or two, as the fashion changes, they sell at a lower price, and 
buy others of a newer make and more fashionable form. Every year they re- 
ceive two suits of clothes, with thread, tape, and needles to make them with ; 
and if they are old people, and incapable of making them up, or have large 
families, sempstresses are employed to make them up free of expense. Every 
week they have an allowance of salt fish, frequently of salt, and some who have 





rection took place in July 1791 ; ina few days 15,000 blacks were in arms ; they 
chose two chiefs of the name of Boukman and Auguste. Ina single night, the | 
whole habitations in the Island were in flames; the sugar works, the coffee plan- | 








* Humbolt, Voyages, IX. 332, i 


young children, flour and sugar in addition. When at work in the field, they are 
allowed as beverage, a mixture of molasses and water, resembling treacle beer. 
If the work is somewhat harder, rum once a-day in addition, and on some par- 


* Mackenzie's St, Domingo, 
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ticular occasions twice ; and should the weather prove showery, a sort of punch, ape are settled: for if the Miguelites give us = a his a rag 
of which they are very fond. During crop they are permitted to eat freely of | 18 so wrong headad that he is sure to do -e nie a } iat many € yo eee e 
the ripe canes, and to drink the expressed juice or hot liquor, a sweet nourishing sonnet an order for a regular turn out of all persons who had held office under 
from the coppers; and the children at this season have each a mug of 0") Miguel, whether in a military, naval, or civil capacity ; the Duke of Ter- 
Gate wall sweetened with sugar, in addition to their own breakfast. The men, ceva and the Viscount St. Vincent remonstrated and threatened to quit his 
ond those women who are either neither pregnant nor nurses, are required to be | Service, and the order was rescinded. : 1H ca is, Perro - aed by 
at work about six in the morning, and to work till sun down, about the samme | a worthless, wretched, misguided set of Counse .: with whom Pa me nae 
hour in the evening, having half-an-hour allowed for breakfast, which they usnal- | some eter bonoprahile characters will na act, and Pedro is a rained man we e 
ly contrive to make three quarters, and two full hours to rest at noon, or if they a Palmela bey condues to owl Fag: i Raor nacsgy teay tiger 
ehoose to work their noon, to break off at four o'clock, so that they work about | and idieness, since the occupation 0 ap wd oites, y ; Be 
ine and a half hours per diem. Out of crop they have every ‘Thursday, in roused to a sense of the defenceless state of this city, by the actual march from 
addi ion to their Sunday. At Easter they have three holidays, a day also when | before Oporto of a detached body of 8,000 Miguclites, under the French Ge- 
a la ged is allotted, a holiday on their master’s birth-dav. a_ holiday neral Closet, who has reached Coataty 40 gates been joined na te 
when crop is over, with three days at Christmas, and the following afternoon, if | a 7 ns weeps aud Lisbon — a igh ~ — ay under the Duke 
they have assembled regularly at work, the morning after the Christmas holidays. de E ac — Pg had not less than 2 i Ae aw. » Yecte oe Hike of 
On all these occasions, with the exception of the day when their yam piece is | | @xtract of a letter from Lisbon, yer S 4 pnt es — ay the Du "9 
allotted, the men receive a pint of rum, and the women a piat of shrub, and the | Palmella went on board the British Ac enina : ar Ker's ship, anc — ee a 
children in proportion, with the addition of a fat ox being killed, and rice, pork, with the Admiral. ‘To-day it is pec | laggy Leake ” the — squac ven 
and sugar distributed amongst them. Their gaietyat these times, and the smart- | #re to be nes to ome the fagire ¥ my ord ni val ree d in wan 
ness of their attire, amounting in some cases to elegance, from their tasteful | bers from the transport depot ship dh he iy -or-battle te § » anc base -” Liind 
arrangements of even a profusion of ornaments, ought to convince the most pre- | paring to move to different stations, bxitents yin Freme ypenge of sue ren Cope 
judiced mind, that they have a good deal of spare money to lay out in such | It is supposed Dom Miguel 8 forces are t ore D. ig a ety aged ° 
luxuries, and that, therefore, the necessaries of life are, or may be, easily obtain- | 3 hand yet. In the meantime I am sorry se aay, Som Fowe has een doing 
” all he could to exasperate those of the opposite party, instead of following up 
“1 The eeitiliaee of the woman are so many and so various, that it may be the conciliatory measures of Palmella and Villa Flor. He has been ro 
satisfactory to enumerate them distinctly and separately. Woman who have the property of all those of Dom ce, ee ge vere | worene le _— | 
deelared themselves pregnant are almost immediately exempted from their ac- of women and children into the street egEare, anc _ Ing no a peta or the 
40 med work, and ‘put tu work of a lighter description, to which they attend well-known fact, that most of those who serve Miguel had the choice between his 
ep wet employing themselves, with hardly an exception, for their own ret ge mr 8 ap and since pe soda agpe A paetage Bhagat quit ee 
benefit for at least six months before their confinement. On giving birth to their ranks _ sas o being shat ; - t sa - “ e ” gee my = ra s ae o - 
infant, they receive a present from their mistress of baby-linen, consisting of helpless ie ‘ Phis whe “ tags SF es cenaned . Seen on teed 
two shirts, two caps, with some old linen; and from their master a blanket, one ‘will t promise of reedom and the aon Ra! hn a3 com 1 tne ste apr mes 
yard flannel, a few pins, six pounds salt fish, six pounds sugar, two bottles rum, |W!) D€ worse © water the new than al ~ pay lt n woh 
and one bottle of oi! fur a lamp. During their confinement they are regularly | S°TY will be eoiint. It is ———,* . Werte tae Suck it ace We, 
attended by a nurse for the first three weeks, which, in most cases, is extended ee sede of course to “we end Po ney, ne Pt ry A a 
to a month, and if the mother is at all weak and delicate at the expiration of that | 'S Wy which has been hay loud in favow i SARE ‘CROHO 6 fignts, WE 
time, she is continued longer. At the end of six weeks, if the mother is quite equally exerted to cry down this ruinous injustice. 
well, she receives notice to return to her work again, which, however, is seldom Married—On the 9th of September, at York, Upper Canada, at the residence of 
either complied with or exacted for a week or ten days afterwards. She is then | Chief Justice Robison, by the Venerable, the Archdeacon of York, Ogden Creighton, 
set to light work of one kind or other for a month or six weeks longer, after late Captain of his Majesty’s 81st Regt., to Miss Ellen Dyett, formerly of England. 
which she usually resumes her former werk. If her child survives three weeks, | At Troy, on Monday last, by the Rev. Mr. Butler, Alfred Brooks, Esq., of the 
the midwife and nurse receive 8s. 3d. sterling each ; if it attains the age of fifteen | house of Brooks, Brothers, & Co. of New-York, te Miss Lydia Warren, daughter of 
months, the mother receives £2, 9s. 6d. currency ; and on the child going to the the late Esais Warren, Esq., of the former place, 
vine gang, which is usually at six or seven years, and whose employment is Died—On Sunday evening last, Madeline Frances, infant daughter of Mr. J. U. 
merely to collect a few vines froin the bushes for the pigs, the mother receives | Muller, aged 15 months. 
in addition 16s. 6d. These sums are usually termed the child’s ten dollars. 
Women with only one or two children generally work six and a half hours each 
day ; those with three or four children work five hours a-day, and have one day | 
a-week out of crop, and generally an afternoon in crop, in addition to the 
Sunday ; those with five children work on an average five hours a-day, in and . : : — —— 
out of crop, and have two whole days a-week in addition to their Sunday ; lastly, NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1833. 
those who have six or more children (of which description we have several upon | === <a e eee —— 
this estate) are privileged and exempt by their master from ail labour on his | 
estate.” ; 
‘nun ved 2h gir egy smap engi pln ghes a rn > important, with the exception of two — one announcing the death of 
trasting it with what has frequently come under my own observation at home. I erdinand, King of Spain, and the other, the defeat of Count Bourmont, near 
To select one instance out of a multiplicity of examples, I well remember the | Lisbon, with the loss of 4,000 men. Neither of these reports, however, are en- 
motherof tenchildren inmy parish of Bolton, near York, who continued at work | titled to much confidence. 
in the harvest field upto the very evening previous to her confinement, which 
took place early next morning ; and who, when I visited her to baptize her infant, 
expressed her concern that she was losing so much valuable time at so important 
a season, and at the expiration of the third week entreated and obtained my con- 
sent to her being churched at that early period, to enable her to resume the 
same hard work in the harvest field with her family. How many, too, have I 
not seen, at the end of the second or third day, without nurse or medical attend- 
; i 2ir domestic occupations, < sven washing for their families. ; . 
yr apne pee else oi gore cep! a aoa feo, r anand for the better “= than many banee-s in other countries, enjoying all the blessings of free- 
purpose of churching in her own house, because she was too delicate tomove out dom. This second extract is from a letter, addressed to Blackwood, by that ac- 
to work, but wished to resume her duties in the house, which she thought she | tive and undeviating friend of the Colonies, Mr. James M‘Queen, of Glasgow. 
could not do with propriety until she had first returned thanks for her deliverance, | 
after the ceremony was over, placed in my hand the accumtomed fee of one | diminish the interest of the question ; on the contrary, it gives it new force and 
shilling, consisting entirely of pence and halfpence, and as | returned it I saw the | aaa b bei act : ' ‘i . 
tear of gratitude start to her eye, whilst with convulsive lip she confessed to me sis, ia rani —- it brings us so much nearer re practica consequences of 
that it was the last shilling she had in the world, and that it had been scraped | emancipation, which all reasonable people have viewed with such solicitude. 
together with difficulty for this sacred occasion.” | The grant of £20,000,000 as acompensation, though smal: in proportion to the 

































Exchange at New York on Londen, 60 days, 7 a 73 per cent. 




















One or two vessels have arrived since our last, but the regular packets of the 
first of September are still absent. ‘The intelligence furnished, however, is not 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


In the absence of other intelligence, we have made a couple of extracts from | 
Blackwood's Magazine, on the subject of Negro Slavery. The first examining 
and pointing out, which it does in vivid colours, the danger of sudden emancipa- 
tion ; and the second proving that the cruelty and sufferings of the negroes in the 
British Colonies is egregiously and shamefully overrated. It is shown too, 
upon the authority of a clergyman of high respectability, that the slaves are even 


The fact of the Slavery Bill having passed the British Parliament does not 





THE DRE. M , magnitude of the loss, and insufficient in point of indemnity, has nevertheless, in 

- > | ee ‘ 

> hin As . " - | in a great degree, removed the injustice of the act, and leaves us at liberty to 
“The Dream, and other Poems, by Mrs. George Lenox-Conyngham.’’—The ; aa i : 

natural vigour of some passages, and the flowing ease of others would have in- | ‘ ate the question in a much less complicated form. 

troduced these poems to public favour when the tide of poesie was at its height The error of the Abolitionists mainly consists in granting emancipation with- 








in this land. But the waters are receding, and those who venture out in gilded | out due preparation. 
barges and carved shallops, will infallibly be borne to sea and never heard of | freedom will be his bane; it isa blessing which the unhappy being knows not 
more. Mrs. Lenox-Conyngham is, we believe, a new adventurer in the realms the value of—he sizes it as an intoxicating draught, and quaiis it to bis Own per 
P -] —le $s ( i 2 
of verse: the following will show that she has nature on her side, and gentle . em, 4 P 


If the Slave be in a state of utter ignorance, unrestrained 
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when sick or enfeebled by age. In this way, then, we say Slavery expires by its 
own limitation, and we cannot have a more striking examp!e of it than the one 
just named. The same process, too, is extending itself farther south, and ere 
many years pass away, Maryland and other States will follow the example 
of their sister confederacies at thé north. But the period for this joy- 
ful event will mark its own advent, and the act wi'l be consummated by the 
wisdom and philanthropy of the citizens of the respective States themselves, who 
will, by their own free will, when the proper period arrives, perform the glorious 
deed by an act of their own legislatures. It may be said that this reasoning 
does not apply to the West India Islands; but we say that it does, and it is 
with a view of showing it that we make these remarks. We believe that 
Bermuda, Barbadoes, and perhaps Antigua, to be rapidly approaching that state 
which marks the coming extinction of slavery. In these islands there is a large 
proportion of whites and free people of colour; the latter form a connecting link 
between black and white—amalgamate with them more and more daily, and 
thus raise the former in the scale of human existence, and emancipation must 
soon follow. We are of opinion, then, that the British Government would have 
acted with more wisdom if the experiment had been first tried in those islands. 
Their small superficial extent, and the facility with which they may be surround- 
ed and insurrections suppressed, would have presented but little risk in the trial 
of the experiment. The compensation, too, would then have been insignificant, 
and easily borne by the nation. Had the experiment succeeded, of which there 
could have been no doubt, the force of example would have extended the process 
to other islands, and thus in time the whole hedious mass of slavery would have 
been extinguished without a groan. 

Even upon the present plan there is not much to be apprehended from negro 
violence in the small islands ; but we eonfess we cannot view the operation of 
this great and sudden measure in the mountains and fastnesses of Jamaica, De- 
merara, &c. without the most drreful apprehensions. 









It is saidthat Mrs. Gore, one of the clever and popular English female 
writers, is sketching the state of society and manners in Franee. Should this 
be the case, and should the fair writer speak harshly, will our Gallic friends re- 
sent it! We hope not, since so many civilized nations are now enduring 
the same visitations. America has certainly had her share; England has 
becn showed up by Prince Puckler Muskau and the Baron D’Haussez, and even 
by her own Mr. Falkland Bulwer. The works of these authors have sold well, 
and therefore more may be expected from the same or similar seurces. The 
truth of the matter is, that novels are becoming stale, and in the ever changing 
state of the human intellectual appetite, a taste has arisen for piquant and vivid 
sketches of national character. So popular is this description of writing at the 
present moment, that it offers more pecuniary reward to the writer than any 
other kind of composition Book-making is a trade, and will have its 
yotaries in whatever department it proves most profitable. So long then, 
as the public continue to buy such books, so long shall we be inundated 
with them, and therefore, so far from considering the nuisance at an end, it per- 
haps is only just beginning. John Bull is not half done with yet—he has been 
silly enough to translate the books of the two foreigners, and to buy two editions 
of them. He may, therefore, make up his mind to have a couple, or, perhaps, 
half a dozen more without any loss of time. He will be abused just so long as 
he chooses to have his pocket picked, by such writers as the Prince and the 
Baron ; but we beseech him, in the mean time, not to get angry witha whole 
nation, because one individual of that nation laughs at him. 

Lady Aylmer and suit, having returned from Boston, left town on Thursday 
morning for Philadelphia. 

The Fourth vol. of the works of Sir Walter Scott, from the press of Messrs. 
Conner & Cooke, is just published. It is beautifully executed and elegantly 
bound, sustaining all the excellence of the previous volumes. It contains the 
following works of the great author. Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril of the Peak, 
Queutin Durward, St. Ronan’s Well, Redgauntlet, and The Betrothed. The 
entire set will be completed in six volumes. 

We have another valuable publication from the press of Mr. George Dearborn— 
the Letters of Sir Horace Walpole, edited by Lord Dover. We have so recently 
published extracts from this exceedingly interesting work, together with the re- 
marks of different English writers, that it is unnecessary to do more than an- 
nounce, which we do with much satisfaction, its appearance in this country. 
The early decease of the excellent and highly esteemed nobleman who edited 
the work, gives an additional and melancholy interest to the publication. 

The City Hall Reporter and Law Magazine is a publication just issued from 
the press, consisting of 64 octavo pages, edited by Mr. Lomas, short hand writer. 
The work is well executed, and filled with miscellaneous matter of a legal cha- 
racter. It is published monthly at seven dollars per aunum. 

Mr. and Miss Kemble have played several of their favourite characters during 
the week. The houses are well attended, and the distinguished performers are 
received with unaltered favour ; so great is their popularity that there is reason to 
hope the present season will even exceed the success of the last. There is a 
richness in Miss Kemble’s acting, that improves by practice and experience, the 
effects of which are visible to every observer. Mr. Kemble retains all his youth- 
ful vicacity, and his acting is as faultless as during the most glorious days of 


Mr. and Mrs. Wood wil! appear at Chestnut street Theatre on Monday. 





The question of the immediate abolition of Slavery in the United States, has, 
within a few days, agitated this city greatly. Knowing how desirous our nu- 
merous readers in the West Indies will be to know the result, we have subjoined 
from the New York Standard a report of what took place at the meeting called on 
Wednesday last. The decided expression of the public opinion was remarka- 
ble, and the subject may be considered indefinitely postponed. 

NEGRO SLAVERY. 

A very large and respectable portion of our citizens met last evening to attend 
a meeting called by Joshua Leavitt, Wm. Goodell, Wm. Green. jun. John Ran- 
kin, and Lewis Tappan. At the appoiuted hour, a rush was made to the doors 
of the lecture room, but they were found locked, and we were informed by an 
individual of high respectability, that the trustees fearing a riot, had taken away 
the keys. The assembly waited for some time, but neither Garrison nor the 





committee made their appearance. The feeling manifested by the multitude was 


| most decidedly against the proposed object of the meeting. Could a vote have 


been taken on the spot there is but little doubt there would not have been more 
than a very small portion that would not have loudly condemned the proposed 
project. Since perusing the above, the following notice has been handed to us for 


PUBLIC MEETING. 
On Wednesday evening at 7 o'clock, a large concourse of the citizens of 
New York assembled at Clinton Hall, in pursuance of the following notice :— 
7 The friends of the immediate abolition of Slavery in the United States 
are requested to meet at Clinton Hall on Wednesday evening, 2d October, at 


Ww». Goopgtt, 


Ww. Green, Jr., 
Lewis Tappan, 


Committee. 
The assemblage being informed that the Trustees of Clinton Hall had closed 
their doors against any meeting which might convene under the foregoing notice, 
those present organized in the passages of the building, by calling General 
Robert Bogardus to the chair and appointing M. C. Patterson, Esq., and Mr. P. 
P. Parsells, Secretaries. On motion, it was then resolved to adjourn to Tam- 


The large room in that well known establishment was soon filled to overflowing, 


| a short but appropriate address ; and being secended by John Neal, Esq., of 
| Portland, Maine, who also made some pertinent remarks, were unanimously and 


Resolved,—That our duty to the country, and our Southern Brethren in par- 


Resolved,—That it is our duty as citizens and Christians to mitigate, not to 


increase, the evils of Slavery by an unjustifiable interference, in a matter 
| which requires the will and cordial concurrence of al! to modify or remove. 


Resolved,—That we take this opportunity to express to our Southern breth- 


Resolved,—That the thanks of the meeting be presented to Messrs. Howard 


and Lovejoy, for the gratuitous use of their room on this occasion. 


Resolved,—That these proceedings be signed by the Chairman and Secretaries, 


—H. J. Trust most respecifuily informs his ager and the public of 
e will continue to give 


Lessons on the Harp, Piano, and Guitar. For terms and references, apply at J. L. 


feelings. dition. We have a striking example of this in St. Domingo. Slavery is the 
The Family Sepulchre. natural product of ignorance, and there are few states in society in which they 
Close by a grave three mourners prayed, are not found to coexist. This position being indisputable, the necessity of pre- | Covent Garden. 
When day was almost done ; vious enlightenment is obvious. But it will be said, that the British Parliament 
And on a tomb-stone, newly laid, ; ' ; : 
Beamed the departing sun. have made a provision for this by the preparatory process of apprenticeship. This 
One wore 8 recent widow's dress ; is most true, but we must be allowed to express our fears that the stipulated term, 
Her face was pale and fair, six years, is too short. Twelve were originally proposed by his Majesty’s Go- 
And very sad ;—but there was less | vernment, but the term was subsequently reduced to seven, and as the operation 
Of grief than patience there. of the act will not take effect until 1834, and the year 1840 being fixed as the 
Two youths were kneeling at her side, longest limit to Slavery, it follows, of course, that six years will be the term of 
Pee Secnel ae alae i iti's fiest pride, preparation. What change a six years’ apprenticeship will work upon 
The pure blood seemed to rush. a gang of five hundred slaves, of thirty or forty years of age, we pre- 
His arms were reverently crost tend not to foretel. An apprenticeship of twelve years to a young 
Upon each stripling’s breast : negro, coupled with a judicious system of education and moral instruc- 
The father they had lately lost, tion, would produce a salutary change in his intellectual character: but 
Was in that place of rest. the term of six years’ unwilling servitude, without such instruction, and espe- 
“ca cea rose, cially in a period of manhood, will, in all probability, leave the negro as it found 
“My ft deh eth’ eitet Sials senanit® him. It would, therefore, seem to follow, that the bulk of the West India ne- 
aa frictdhie’s bande. sions, groes will be turned loose in a state totally unfitted to enjoy the sweets of liber- | 
“We three have prayed upon the grave ty. We tremble for the consequences. } 
“For us and our’s designed ; Many, we know, will say, that unless actual emancipation takes place, the | rt 
‘It holdeth one so true and brave, hour of preparation will never arrive. There may be something in this, and | sepia : 
“His like ig not behind. therefore the imperfect plan of emancipation adopted isthe more censurable, | 
™ area tpg rim) pied because, in framing that instrument, its inventors had the power of enforcing | 
“‘ Reposing hone scnthon come and pray, an efficient preparatory system for a proper length of time, before the boon of | 
‘*My children! over me.” freedom was granted. This opportunity has been lost by the clause in the Act 7 o'clock, to form a New York City Anti Slavery Society 
Years passed away, and in that time, which decrees the ¢otal and immediate cessation of slavery on the passing of that | Josuua Leavirt, ' 
The brothers were estranged : Act. Joun Rankin, 
“— nee doubt and conscious crime But apart from the act of compulsory manumission, such as that just resorted | 
29 clouded on changed. ‘ to by the British Government, slavery wili wear itself out in the long run, and ex- | 
Two old men, in a burying place, pire, as it were, by its own limitation. The world has furnished us with abundant | 
Knelt by a moss-clad stone ; proofs of this; Europe itself is one. Formerly the plague spot, extended all over 
One in his hands concealed his face, the continent, but in proportion as education and civilization illuminated the | many Hall. 
And thought himself alone : world, so in proportion did the darkness of Slavery recede. In the early stages | 
But eee the other gazed ;— of society mankind is apt to be formed into two classes, the masters and ae dou: | when the following resolutions were introduced by T. A. Tallmadge, Esq, with 
The Soomsact open ‘ater os» gl the latter being kept in subjection by the strength of military force, or some other 
They knew each other then. , equally potent physical agency. As society advances, and population increases, | enthusiastically adopted 
Those aged men had both returned the wants of man become more numerous and complicated, and these give rise | 
From countries far away, to various kinds of handicrafts, and the consequent formation of a middle class | “lat, render it improper and inexpedient to agitate a question pregnant with 
. Because their softened souls had yearned, of society. This middle class establishes a connecting link between the master peril and difficulty to the common weal. 
i Upon that grave to pray. and the slave, and transmits to the latter a portion of the civilization and educa- | 
"okie of her that slept tion of the former. Warmed by its genial influence the slave becomes elevated | 
And, heart to heart, the brothers went in character, and by degrees either emerges and incorporates himself with the | 3 Pe ee yal ce , 
Ofer years of re and in mide clan shove him, or throm of the dominion of hie manta by a igo o- |e out Seeds wealtrble determination vo rent ever auempt tad may be 
Together in that tomb they lie, fort i or perchance his master, finding it no longer necessary or profitable to keep | catenaitee, teams “* ihe Senmiaaiaiieins sass — , » a8 gua- 
And mingle dust with dust : him in bondage, grants him his freedom. It was principally by the two first | 
They lived too long in enmity ;— named processes that Slavery was eradicated in Europe; and by the last it was 
They died in love and trast. obliterated in the States of Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York. The| ) . 
PORTUGAL. white population of these latter states had so much increased, that all the subor- | and gegen og ee eg nant ! BOGARDUS, Chairman. 
From the Hampshire (Portsmouth) Telegragh, Aug. 26. dinate occupations in life were filled by them—as they joined intellect with | : 
H. M. Ship ‘ Lesion, Aug. 13, 1833. labour, the mere animal service of the slave became comparatively valueless, and | EMOVAL. 
The Conway, 28, Capt. Eden, left this squadron for Rio de Janeiro on the 3d | their owners felt but little reluctance in parting with them, because it was found | his removal to 188 Canal-street, near Hudson, where 
inst. We much fear there will be a good deal to do in this quarter before mat- | that they were no longer worth the expense of their maintenance, and support) Howett & Co. 


» Music Publishers, 137 Broadway, or at his residence. [Oct. 5—3t. 
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MARCH, 


COMPOSED BY FREDERICK ARTHUR GORE OUSELY,* (SIX YEARS OLD.) 











































































































































































































he composed it, is one of the most marvellous productions of this age of musical 
wonders, and as such we have added it to the music in ourpresent number. We 
can speak of the extraordinary, the unexampled genius of this little boy—now 
only seven years and a half old—on the authority of a gentleman, in whose re- 
port we place the most implicitconfidence. He has received no instructions in 
music, and though taught by himself to play with considerable skill on the piano 
forte, does not know his notes on paper, and trusts to his sisters for writing down 
what he composes. He improvises entire scenes, singing to his own accompani- 
ment, the latter often exhibiting harmony the most recherchée, chords that an 
experienced musician only uses with caution; but these are always introduced 
and resolved in a strictly regular manner, not by rule, for he has learnt no rules, 
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* The above march, by Frederic Arthur Gore Ousely, a child six years old when | but by the aid of a very surprising ear, and of some faculty, which, for want of | there is nothing in it at all extravagant or ridiculous ; on the contrary, it is strict- 


a better term, we will cal! intuition. 
his eyes closed, he instantly names any musical sound produced; and so 
discriminating is this sense in the child, that, when a note is struck on an in- 
strument, tuned either above or below the usual pitch, he immediately discovers 
and accurately states in what the deviation consists. A chord of four notes 
being sounded, he named each note exactly, though at some distance from the 
instrument, and with his back turned to it. When five years of age he suffered 
during some weeks from a continued fever, and on his recovery composed a piece 
of music descriptive of the commencement of the disease, its progress, crisis, 
and abatement, intending it as a present to his physician for the care and atten- 
tion bestowed on him. Though an abundance of lively fancy is displayed in this, 





LETTER FROM PARIS. 
Paris, August 13th, 1833. 
The mania of duelling is become quite the disorder of the day—the political 
cholera—the moral morbus—the madness of many, who seem to think that cold 
steel and cold lead are the most penetrating arguments in favour of liberty 
and the march of intellect! The acquittal of young Charles Napoleon Leon, 
who had the honourble satisfaction of shooting Capt. Charles Hesse in January 
last, will not tend to allay this anti-social spirit,—the worst feature of which is 
the unexampled ferocity now annexed to it. Formerly there was something of 
chivalry blended with the then gentlemanly amusement ; at present the practice of 
duelling is really getting tuo canaille for the élite of society ; single combat is 
degenerated into mere savage slaughter-work, and stripped of all those ancient 
courtesies which half redeemed its absurdity. Of course I do not allude to the 
affair of Comte Leon, which was conducted with all due regard to courtesy and 
honour. The first victim to this destructive spirit, within a few days, is poor 
M. Pelicier, chef de bureau in the Home Department. This unfortunate gentle- | 
man took offence at some satirical verses on the Juste-Milieu, recited by M. | 
Trobriant, an officer of the late Royal Guard, ata party in the Faubourg St. Ger- | 
main. They went out, and drew lots for the first shot, which fell to the officer. | 
M. Trobrient was about to fire in the air, which the other perceiving, exclaimed, | 
‘Sir, no affected generosity. if you please; our's is a grave affair; take your 
best aim and fire at me,—be assured I shall return the compliment, comme il 
faut.” The officer then drew the fatal trigger: the ball entered the forehead 
of M. Pelicier, who instantly expired. The living victims of this afflicting ca- | 
tastrophe are a young widow and three infant orphans, doomed to scanty poverty. 
Alas! it was, indeed, a grave affair. Passing over the almost daily rencontres 
of less note, I come to Figaro,—the once witty, popular, and patriotic Figaro, 
who, like many other patriots, has changed sides for very sterling reasons, 
though, were they a hundred thousand strong, I have no business to re-cownt 
them, notI. The heroes in this contest were M. Nestor Roqueplan, and an 
old Imperial soldier, Colonel Achille Gallois, most reverend and heroic names 
by the bye. It appears that M. Nestor (first plume of Figaro) not content with 
ratting, daily indulged himself in cutting up his ci-devant Carbonari friends and 
comrades; and no man could be better adapted to the work in question, as Nes- 
tor had been hail-fellow, well met, with the whole tribe. His personalities flew 
out so fast and thick that the gall of old Gallois was roused ; and one evening, 
in the lobby of the theatre, he got hold of the button of M. Roqueplan’s blue 
coat, and in a most audible and astounding voice, poured forth a strain of philip- 
pic not fit for ears polite. Monsieur Neston Roqueplan, seeing a lady of his ac- 
quaintance advancing to his aid, with the artillery of her tongue, replied to the 
Colonel by a blow of his baton, enough to dispel the disciplinary sang-froid of a 
Marshal himself, much more of a simple Colonel, whose sang-froid was all 
abroad. The celebrated liberal barrister, M. Charles Ledru, now came up to 
support the Colonel—that is, professionally, not pugilistically. Luckily, the 
ever-watchful police arrived at the same identical instant ; the parties were se- 
parated, and next day met again to fight it out with the small-sword. The Colo- 
nel, though, from an old wound in the right hand, almost disabled from the use of 
the rapier, rushed upon Figaro’s representative with incredible impetuosity. The 
gallant Roqueplan at first retreated from the furious onset according to the usual 
tactics of the Juste- Milieu school, till a pique in the nose excited his latent ire, and 
then came the tug of war. A wound in the breast, and another in the wrist, brought 
up the blood of all the Roqueplans, whose champion now returned the three thrusts 
by pricking the Colonel in the knee, which made it impossible for him to stand it 
any longer : the wounded warrior consequently sat down, and called for pistols to 
finish the business at one sitting. Figaro positively refused to engage further ; 








ed history, in which Figaro will figure must gallant-ly. 
OES ar 


| . cae" as eer riage: Fo i Le er eae 
again. Here ends my Chapter on Modern Chivalry ; and next week, I shall have | AMILY BOARDING HOUSE.—Private families 
the honour of detailing a most marvellous, true, piguant, and hitherto unpublish- | 
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His organ of hearing is so fine, that, with | ly en régle, and expresses, as well as inarticulate sounds are capable of express- 


ing sensations, all the variety of feeling which would be experienced in the course 
of along fever. This precocious genius is the son of the Right Honourable 
Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., G.C.H., whose learning and high acquirements are well 
known in all parts of the civilized world: and under a French governess and a 
tutor for Latin, his education is proceeding in the usual manner, music forming 
no part of it. His intellects are quick, and declare themselves in a countenance 
remarkable for intelligence and beauty. His habits and amusements are suited 
to his age, and the activity of his mind does not appear to have operated un- 
favourably on his general health, which seems to be good, and as well established 
as is usual with children of his years. — London Harmonicon. 





y and gentlemen visiting York 
will find this establishment unequalled for salubrity of climate, convenience to Go- 
vernment House, Public Offices, and the College. 
York, U. C., July 21, 1833.—Aug. 3—3 mo. 








NY GENTLEMAN of Great Britain, who is about returning there, can hear 

of an Agency that will be rendered profitable, by addressing the Editor of this 
paper. (Sept. 28—3t. 

REPARATORY SCHOOL.—MR. JOHN L. PHILLIPS, respectfully informs 

the inhabitants of St. Augustine, that he opened a school for the instruction of 

youth, onthe Ist of Augnst last. The flowing branches of an English education are 





taught :—Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, English Grammar, and Geography. | 


it} His charges are moderate.—Those parents who purpose placing their children 
under his tuition, will have thy kindness to let him know. 
CARD.—Mr. Phillips, sen’r., takes this opportunity of recommending his son to the 
notice of the public, as in every way qualified to instruct youth, having been his as- 
sistant for some years, 
Mr. Phillips willcontinue his school open, assisted by his daughters. [Sept. 28, tf.] 


ADIES’ ORDINARY, No. 71 Liberty-st., oppostie Clinton Lunch, (only two 
doors from Broadway,) New York, conducted by Mrs. Goold.—This novel 
establishment has been opened atthe earnest solicitation of several Gentlemen of high 
standing in the city, who have long regretted that such an establishment (so necessary 
for the accommodation of Ladies from the country and Ladies from the upper part of 
the city, who do not wish to return home to dinner,) had not long since been opened. 
The subscribers, preprietors of the Clinton Lunch, having leased the private house 
directly opposite their celebrated establishment, have made arrangements for the ac- 
commodation of Ladies with Breakfast and Dinners; as also Hot Coffee and Tea, 
Jellies and Custards, and Oysters of the best quality in all their yarieties—at all hours 
and at a minutes’ notiee,—which is now open. 

‘This department will be under the exciusive direction of Mrs. Goold, who is well 
known to the public as a superior caterer, and who will personally superintend 
this establishment. Ladies who honour her with their patronage, may rely upon 
every attention to their comfort which they could possiply experience in any hotel 
in the city. 

A rich Bill of Fare, comprising all the delicacies and Relishes of the season, will 
be found on the table, from which Ladies may select, and which will be served up in 
a few moments. [Sept. 28-tf.] GOOLD & ATKINS, Proprietors. 

HOTELS TO LET AT THE CITY OF THE FALLS. 

T ageneral meeting of the Proprietors of the grounds at the Falls of Niagara, 

Wwhereon they have begun the founding of a city, it was concluded to let the 
Pavilion and Ontario Houses, possession of the former if required on the Ist of De- 
cember, and of the latter on the Ist of April next. These splendid establishments are 
deemed inadequate to accommodate the numerous visitors who resort to the Falls in 
the summer season, although each make up above sixty beds. ‘The building of Baths 
and Assembly Rooms which have been commenced. will require increased accommo- 
dation at the Hotels. As complaints have prevailed as to former management, the pro- 
prietors are determined alone to treat with those who thoroughly understand the ren- 
dering such accommodation as Ladtes and Gentlemen of distinction are accustomed 
to receive at the fashionable public places of amusementin Europe. 

None need apply without the most satisfactory evidence as to qualifications, 

Three Cottages to be let or sold. 

Letters post paid to be addressed to Jas. Robinson Esq. resident agent at the City 
of the Falls, Queenston, Upper Canada, or to Messrs. Buchanan & Co. Montreal 
and the Editor of the Albion, New York. Sept. 21.—11t. ; 

Niagara Falls, Sept. 14. 


E W WEEKLY PAPER, to be called NEW YORK WEEKLY REGIS- 
rER, AND CATHOLIC DIARY, and to be published every Saturday morn- 

ing, Commencing with the first Saturday, the 5th of October next. It will be arranged 
under two departments--the religious and the secular. 2 
The religious will contain proofs, that Catholicism is perfectly compatible with civil 
and religious liberty ; will give a clear and lucid exp. sition of the Catholic doctrines, 
as maintained by the tioly Fathers and General Councils ; will present a weekly re- 














and, notwithstanding a volley of ungentle epithets, marched off with all the ho- 
nours of war, followed by the Colonel’s reproachful battle-shout. The veteran 
Gallois was then carried home in a hackney-coach ; and both the parties are as 
well as can be expected, and as great friends as ever. Leaving aside the little 
epistolary episodes relative to Mr. Carrel, the Editor of the Nationa/ ;—putting 
out of the question the reciprocal accusations of falsehood, published in terms 
which do honour to the regenerated state of society, it is my painful duty to re- 
cord that one of the Colonel’s seconds, M. Guinard, tried to provoke, in the very 
field, M. Leon Pillet, the principal second of M. Nestor Roqueplan, to a hostile 
encounter, which M. Leon very, properly treated with due disregard. M. 
Guinard, on pretend, then tore the hallowed decoration of the Legion d’ Honneur 
from the button-hole of M. Pillet, which the latter had received for his gallant 
hardihood in the cause of our popular dynasty, on many critical occasions, in the 
columns of the Journal de Paris, of which M. Pillet is proprietor and editor. 
But M. Pillet’s just indignation was only philosophically repressed, and not sup- 
pressed ; for, the next morning but one, in spite uf the wise remonstrances of his 
most excellent patron, (our worthy minister M. d’Argout,) M. Pillet went out 
with his insulting aggressor, M. Guinard, and fought him like a man of spirit, till 
he, too, was wounded and brought home. I am happy to say, there is no apprehen- 
sion of danger, and that my excellent neighbour, M. Pillet, will soon be himself 


view of religious and C ontroversial publications, which may have a tendency to mis- 
represent ihe Catholic Faith ; will exhibit a connected view of the present state of the 
Catholic Church, with much interesting and miscellaneous matter. 


political event, which may affect the public inwrest; will furnish a suitable selection 
from the most eminent literary productions, both foreign and domestic ; will give a 
succinct view of the most eminent personages, in ancient and modern times, who have 
—— themselves in Church and State; and will add an occasional lesson on 
morals. 

_ The oppressed condition of Ireland will, in each successive number, receive a de- 
cided and special attention. 
_ It will contain 16 closely printed pages, or 48 columns, on fine paper and new type, 
in quarto form, so as to admit of its being bound into one large, or into two handsome 
volumes, of 416 pages each. 

Terms—F our dollars per annum, payable half-yearly in advance, in all cases, on 
delivery of the second number. 
a Tobe _— and published by an association of members of the Catholic Church of 
iNew- i ork. 

[<7 All communications or remarks (post paid) will be directed to the Editors 
g a New-York Weekly Register, and Cathclic Diary, No. 29 Ann-street, New- 

ork. 

* pM Lotere on business, or remittances of payment, are to be directed to the Rev. 
J. A. Scunecier, New-York. JOHN COONEY, General Agent. 

A book for subscribers is opened at No. 12 Liberty-street, near Nassau, and at the 
office. [Sept. 28, tf.] 











BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 60 
| H e@William street, New York Jan. 6. 
| 





ARWICK & SONS, gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smeiter 

Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St. 
[March 16. 

| GENTLEMAN wishes to procure a situation in a genteel family, as private 

tutor, of the French language, Mathematics, Writing, Geography, History 

| and Drawing. : F , 

a, satisfactory references will be given as to his character, morality, and 

| A few lines, addressed to A. A. at the office of this paper, will meet immediate at- 
tention. [Sept. 28. 


AKE ONTARIO STEAM-BOAT—NOTICE,.—The splendid low pressure 
steamer, Great Britain, Capt. Whitney, 550 tons, engine one hundred and eighty 
horse power, will, during the present season, leave Prescot every Wednesday morn- 
ing, for Niagara, calling at Brockville, Kingston, Cobourg, Port Hope, and York : will 
leave Niagara every Saturday afternoon for Prescot, calling at Oswego (state of 
New York), Kingston, and Brockville. For freight or passage apply to Mr. Marilly, 
at the steam-boat office, Prescot, or atthe steam-boat office, Pavilion Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, U. C. [June 29—3m.] W. P. WALTER, Agent. 


ei ENECA LAKE, New Steam boat Geneva, Capt. H. 8, Evans, leaves Geneva 
KS every morning at 6 o’clock A. M. for the head of the Lake, and returns in the 
ees the same day. This boat has been fitted up and furnished in the most 
costly style. 

Minute attention will be paid to the table, and the bar supplied with the finest wines. 

For a description of the interesting objects and beautiful scenery on the shores of 
this Lake, see the Travellers Guide for 1833, page 220; also Ray’s Poems on the 
beauties of Seneca Lake. June 22—6m. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 























Ships. Masters. | Days eo om" from| Days of Sailing from 
‘ew- York. 1 davre. 
No. i zat E. Funk, Dec. 1, Aprill, Aug. 1,|Jan. 24,May 24,Sept.24 
2.8 .A.F Bs ” * §8,\Feb. 
3 Fraxtois ist, |WeW Parl “te “ae «ele Bee a 
4. Rhone, |" |J. Rockett,| “24, “24, “24;] “ 16, * 16, “ 16, 
1, New Ship, J. Clark, Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1, “2, “2 4 
2. Formosa, W.B.Orne,) “ 8, “ 8 “ 8,)Mar.1, July 1, Nov. L 
3. Manchester, Weiderholdt}| ** 16, * 16, “ 16) * 8 * g & g 
4. New Ship, H.Robinson,| “ 24, “* 24, "a ° i 16, “ 16, 
1. Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 24, “ 24, % a4, 
MY New suenes Pierce, S a’ nd is’ . 3 April es Aug. % Dec. is 
4. Poland, ‘ Richardson,| “* 24, i 24, ~ oo 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
1. Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,; ‘* 24, *% 24, “ 24, 
Hy gieny. oo. . 2 m Me 7 are = ae Jan. Ny 
. ry § , , 5] 
4. Henri IV. J.Gastoff, | “ 24, “24, agi] © yeh ow ag) «46 





Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds, 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the menth from Havre—E. 

Quesnel, L’Aine. Pa 

o 


Consignees do do 8th do Pitray, Viel. & Co 
0 do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 
Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fox and Living 


ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street. 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKE'S. 








. oon 3 4 : ' 
The secular will contain a faithful syn»psis of eve: y important national question, and 








Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New-York. London, 

Montreal, H.L.Champlin, May10, Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,Oct.27, Feb.27, 
Ontario, Sebor, “20, * 20, ‘ 20,July 7, Nov.7, Mar. 7, 
Samuel Robertson,| Griswold, \June i, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.17,July 17,Nov.17, 
Canada, Britton, we ot eS 16) 27, * By, 27, 
* Sovereign, Kearney, “20, “ 20, ‘* 20, Aprill, Aug.1, Dec. 1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, July 1,Nov. 1,Mar.1,, “17, “ i7, “ 17, 
Thames, —, Y 10, * 10, * 10) “27, “ 97 « 27, 
York, ; Nye, | «99, “ 20, “ 20,May 7, Sep. 7, Jan. 7, 
Philadelphia, C.H.Champlin!Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April mo, “MH, © iM, 
Samson, Chadwick, re 1G: = Ke, fF a M8, 
President, Moore, “ 20, ‘** 20, “ 20,June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
New Ship ’ ae Sep. 1, Jan.1,May1,; “17, “ 17, “ 17, 


, 

These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. 

For freight or passage, v3 

FISH, GRINNELL and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
; JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way 


GEORGE WILDES & 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continen: 
and to different parts of England. . 


ply to either of the commanders on board the ships; te 
o., No. 19 Coleman street, London, to 























